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THE WAYFARER. 


B& jJThis month thousands of migrating birds will hit the Em- 
pire State Building at night, their bodies raked up each morning 
from the lofty parapets of that proud, stainless-steel tower. Millions 
of flight-wistful people all over the world look to warmer lands 
and beat their wings against the ribbed steel of “quota.” At the 
opening of this century passports were unknown, people were 
free to move about—and no gleaming skyscraper was yet tall 
enough to slaughter the skylark. As our culture feverishly works 
to build its iron curtains, its quotas, its skyscrapers, there is des- 
perate need that some of us shall breach the barrier, sing our songs 
across the barricade, keep clear the upper air for flight. 


pe What students did this summer when they migrated to Eu- 
rope begins to add another chapter to Continental impressions of 
us. Most students went to share work projects—clearing rubble, re- 
building, running canteens, teaching and learning, befriending. (I 
know two bachelors in their 20’s who officially adopted small Ger- 
man boys to bring back to America.) Some students went frankly 
for glamor, and returned with tales and loot worthy of GI's two 
years ago: black market bargains, bistros, a kiss for a cigarette, 
a camera or watch for a favor. For these latter—giddy reminders of 
America’s irresponsible 1g20’s—let’s have tighter quotas, taller steel 
barriers. May their shadow grow less, and all their visas expire 
suddenly! 


Bm At Amsterdam ivo youth delegates met while their older com- 
patriots constituted the first assembly of the World Council of 
Churches. The youth ate severely plain food, and slept in rows on 
comfy straw ticks. One shrugged as he said with an Austrian ac- 
cent: “If all the bishops and metropolitans and moderators lived 
as we do, instead of in the bourgeois splendor of downtown ho- 
tels, it would be a better World Council. . .” True: it’s true Chris- 
tian community to shave alongside an archimandrite or have your 
noontime porridge grazed by the beard of a patriarch as it 
reaches you. We salute the able youth delegates as true apostles of 
straw! 


Last winter when each Russian Orthodox pontiff meeting at 
Buck Hill Falls was accompanied by a.tough three-man bodyguard, 
Seward Hiltner cracked: “Y'know the name of that bodyguard? 
Metropolitan life insurance company!”’ 


Bp The New York Student Christian Movement’s new filmstrip, 
“Christian Student Life in America” (35mm, $2, 15 minutes) is a 
sprightly and accurate set of slides for campus, conference, and 
high-school deputation (SCM, Room 1002, 2 W. 45th Street, New 
York 19) ... “Lex” Miller, New Zealand SCM leader who wrote 
Christian Faith and My Job and The Christian Significance of 
Karl Marx will be at Union in New York this year, and again 
stirring student circles... . . At the giant United Christian Youth 
Movement conference at Grand Rapids last month, students were 
calling the turns as 4,000 keen, T-shirted, gum-chewing, hearteningly 
dedicated youth cheered and prayed and dug deeper into Christian 
faith. . . . Christianity and Communism is the name of a new Had- 
dam House book by John C. Bennett this fall, a “must” .. . This 
Wayfarer’s own Haddam House volume, Young Laymen, Young 
Church makes its public bow at about the same time. . . We watch 
with interest (and prayer too) the efforts for what energetic 
young Doug Kelley at Lansing calls “the youth division of a gen- 
uinely democratic post-November new party.” May liberals yet 
join hands for some effective political actions . . . Another ques- 
tion: How long will America put up with the present conscription 
law? 


B& Amid burning leaves, football rallies, rush weeks, endless 
chow-lines and midterm quizzes, fall is a hectic campus season. 
For the balanced Christian, “one thing is needful”: take time out 
for silence, perspective, deepening acquaintance with God. 

Mid all the traffic of the ways— 

Turmoils without, within— 

Make in my heart a quiet place, 

And come and dwell therein. 


—J.O.N. 
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Who Wrote It 


In OSCAR F. BLACKWELDER, powerful radio Lutheran pas. 
tor in Washington, we have a new friend and a compelling Chris. 
tian voice. BREWSTER Y. BEACH graduated three years ago from 
Yale where he headed Dwight Hall (the Y); a study he made for 
the sociology department provided facts for this sprightly article, 
Another old Eli, BURTON A. MacLEAN, is Assistant Dean of the 
Princeton Chapel after emerging from the Navy chaplaincy (Pres. 
byterian); he does mightily, we're told. Miss JOBELLE HOL. 
COME lives quietly in Fayetteville, Arkansas, where she hel 
found her national sorority in 1895. As a recent past-president of 
Delta Gamma, FLORENCE CORNELL BINGHAM speaks au. 
thoritatively of national policy in that sorority. GORDON LIP. 
PITT is the efficient YMCA Secretary at Nebraska U. CLARENCE 
H. WALKER is Beta Eta Upsilon’s Chaplain at Union College. M. 
L. WALTERS is on the faculty of Springfield College (Mass.) an 
institution famed as the birthplace of basketball—among other 
good things. W. P. J. WESSELDIJK writes from Woudschoten, 
headquarters of the Netherlands SCM, where he is General Secte. 
tary. JOHN OLIVER NELSON has recently made his own Pil- 
grim’s Progress back from Amsterdam's World Council of Churches 
meeting: he is a Secretary of the Federal Council of Churches. We 
thank Readers Digest for permission to reprint the article by MRS. 
GLENN FRANK. 
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STUDENT, WHY CHRISTIAN? 


By OSCAR F. BLACKWELDER 


This is not alone the task of the 
historian. Certainly he must point 
to the lessons of the past and judge 
the future, but it is quite inadequate 
to regard the present events of the 
world simply as part of a process or 
alone in the grip of military might. 
We are related to the past and future 
as to a stream, but we are also re- 
lated to that which is beyond history 
and from that relationship, which 
transcends all that now happens, we 
may gain wisdom, light and power 
by which to interpret, judge and 
guide the passing scene. 


Bacn of us may live in three areas 
or levels of life. There is one’s own 
intimate inner world. And there is 
the ultimate world of nature and of 
God. In between the intimate per- 
sonal world and the ultimate life of 
God is what we call the stage of his- 
tory. When this stage of history is so 
violently upset as at the present time, 
the task of making personal religion 
and faith in God practical is ex- 
ceedingly difficult for many people, 
but equally imperative. How can we 
teach the guidance of God to such a 
world as ours? How can we believe 
in the moral determinism of history? 


difficult day? What is the contribu- 
tion of the Christian faith to the 
present hour? 


Keep the hills in view 

First, the Christian faith must give 
a permanent background to the pass- 
ing drama. 

“O, where are kings and empires 
of old that went and came?” ... And 
they still are passing, but they pass 
in front of the eternal hills. “Social 
philosophies may wax and wane, 
civilizations may rise and fall, epochs 
may come and go because they all 


share in the frailty of mortal things.” We have been hearing much about 


economic determinism. We will prob- 
ably hear more from better 
minds about the moral determinism 
of history. Men and nations are re- 
markably free to make their decisions 
and fling their armies, but if history 
has one lesson to teach, it is that 
beyond certain limits men and na- 
tions cannot go. Men either make or 
break themselves as they deal with 
the ultimate facts of the universe. 
Something more than human ex- 
haustion or the victory of armed 
might seems to be present at hours 
of surrender and armistice. Scotland 
has her Bannockburn; England has 
her Yorktown; France has her Water- 
loo; Germany her Verdun; America 
her Gettysburg. It seems to me at 
those points something structural 
| was reached—and the nature of the 
structure is moral. It is the _per- 

manent background before which 
the scene passes—the eternal hills 
beyond which men cannot go—that 
higher order, however we may con- 
ceive of it, in which God reigns be- 
yond man’s inhumanity to man and 
for which He has created us. 


How can we give men the sense of It is therefore the mission of the 
destiny and faith in Providence? 
How can we help men believe that 
something eternal may be getting 
done in the midst of this cruel and 


Christian faith to keep before men’s 
minds as vividly as possible the per- 
manent background in front of 
which the scenes of 1948 pass. 


DEARETH AWAY THE 


You and I watch the turbulent 
storm of history, bearing men’s hopes 
and fears, knowing that these events 
must and will end. In the meantime 
the Christian faith asserts that the 
providence and purposes of God 
work out through this world, that 
there is or can be a relation between 
the temporal and the eternal. The 
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consciousness of God, working in his- 
tory, comes not alone from the con- 
templation of events but by confi- 
dence in a central Person, Jesus 
Christ, Who ts in history but beyond 
it and who makes it possible for us 
to interpret these events. To see the 
eternities of God coming into human 
flesh and lite through Jesus Christ is 
to be aware of that which is perma- 
nent behind the passing and often 
tragic drama. ‘This is the way to 
think of our world. 


Realize where eternity reaches me 

Second, it is the mission of the 
Christian faith to provide the way 
and method by which men may ally 
themselves with that which is_per- 
manent and which towers o’er the 
wrecks of time. 

I like to watch reterences to the 
guidance and power of God as ex- 
pressed by various national leaders. 
These modern words seem strangely 
reminiscent of Abraham Lincoln’s 
classic concern that we should be on 
God's side. Men yearn tor God's 
alliance. So someone has insisted 
that “in order to live triumphantly 
a man must feel that he ts allied 
with that which will endure,” with 
something greater and infinitely 
more permanent than the recurring 
squabbles of nations. Men crave 
fellowship with the Divinity that 
shapes their ends. ‘Vo fulfill this unti- 
versal yearning is the purpose ot 
prayer and worship. 

The meaning of prayer is not so 
much to influence the purposes of 
God as to learn those purposes. 
Christian prayer is built upon the 
conviction that it is possible for men 
to share in the purposes of God, that 
men may know something of what 
God is doing in the world, for He 
does not call us servants who merely 
take orders, but triends who share 
His creative purposes. Likewise, 
worship is dedicated to the practical 
aim not of changing the will of God, 
but of co-operating with that will, 
not of bending the will of God down, 
to us, but of lifting the will of man 
to God and working together. What 
a difference such a point of view 
makes! For example, a_ so-called 
modern thinker has written, “Man 
is left more and more alone in a uni- 
verse to which he is completely 
alien.”” Another has afhrmed that life 
is cruel and futile, that we humans 
are trapped, driven almost insane 
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by our own frustrations, that Vhere 
is no reason to suppose that man’s 
life has any more meaning than the 
life of the humblest insect that crawls 
from one annihilation to another.” 
You can’t even make men fight on 
that kind of thinking: “Let lite go 
to pot and be done with it!” 

But the kind of faith in God and 
man which alles us with the per- 
manent beyond transient darkness 
is expressed most clearly in the Cross 
of Christ. You see the Cross says that 
human tragedy and divine faith be- 
long together. Jesus cried on the 
Cross, “My God, why hast hou for- 
saken Me?” And that is the cry of 
much of mankind today. But Jesus 
also prayed on that Cross, ‘Father 
forgive them”... “Father into Thy 
hands.’ Alongside the tact of tragedy 
is the fact of God. Faith in God does 
not mean blind superstition, it does 
not mean simply believing where 
you cannot prove. Faith means find. 
ing the eternal God through the 
tragedies of lite, it means finding 
Him intimately in the things that 
make you uncertain. It means that 
the more insecure a man teels finan- 
cially, physically socially, the 
more he may become aware of that 
which economic security cannot pro- 
vide or the lack of it take away. 

Thus the Christian faith, center- 
ing in the Cross, is not alone some- 
thing you hold or do not hold. It is 
something—and Someone—that holds 
you. It unites your life with the 
eternal and the permanent. Such 
faith means alliance with the eternal 
God. It means being added to God. 
Other relationships may give us 
breadth—this gives us height and 
permanence. That's the way to think 
of our world. 


Look at the Christian specifics 

But the Christian faith must do 
for men and women today what 
nothing else can do. ‘This Christian 
faith is the custodian, the guardian, 
the liberator of life’s imperishable 
faiths and hopes. Something beyond 
military might is necessary to defend 
the things men hold dearest. ‘The 
positive and constructive detense, tor 
example, of our American way of 
life and of our liberties is ultimately 
in the hands not of armed might, 
but of our educational forces and 
the Christian faith. ‘To illustrate 
exactly what I mean, the first World 
War did not make the way safe for 


democracy even with military victory, 
because the positive forces at that 
time failed. Will these constructive 
forces succeed now? It is my persona] 
conviction that such forces will sue. 
ceed only as this Christian faith jg 
incarnated in living minds around 
the world. Who is going to keep 
alive the true meaning of life which 
is violated on so many fronts today? 
‘There is no social or political phi. 
losophy which can answer that ques. 
tion as can the Christian faith. What 
are these imperishable truths which 
men dare not forget? 

Here’s one: ‘The 
Fathers is our God. His authority 
and ownership lives on. Jesus is able 
to keep His promise, “Lo, | am with 
you alway even unto the end of the 
world.” He lives despite the wretched 
mismanagement of men in earth's 
affairs. His wisdom and strength 
operating through human life are 
able to transtorm the loss of the 
present hour into something per. 
manent. Phe Christian faith must 
show men how to pray, to trust him, 
to secure guidance from Him, above 
anything and everything their hu. 
man rulers attempt to do or fail to 


God ot our 


do. 

Here’s another: the Christian claim 
that in Christ all men are brothers, 
no matter how impossible that may 
sound in many ears today. Wild men 
at the heads of governments will be 
forgotten, but the spirit of Christ is 
eternal. This spirit enables men to 
develop courage without malice, 
which is absolutely imperative for 
calm, clear thinking. It hate ts re 
quired to build courage, then the 
cause itself is questionable. In_ the 
midst of a day of suspicion, may the 
spirit of Christ in us enable us to 
think calmly. 

Another: Christian faith is the 
guardian of our liberties. It has been 
frequently asserted that America’s 
most distinctive gift to the science ol 
government is the constitutional 
guarantee of religious liberty. In- 
deed, our form of government rests 
not upon race or economics, but 
upon character and _ intelligence. 
These are spiritual possessions which 
depend upon the practice of relig- 
ious liberty for their existence. 
Therefore, all who trust in God must 
come to a fresh dedication of them- 
selves and what they possess, so that 
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“Spires pointing skyward, 


Insistent silent fingers .. .” 


What Ho, Conference? 


By now, what results are being 
chalked up by the vast selection of 
student and youth conferences last 
summerr Beaverbrook or Green 
Lake or Amsterdam or Grand 
Rapids—there have been this year 
more people at more kinds of con- 
ferences and work projects than ever 
before. Delegates have been spurred 
to (1) action, (2) mere fond remi- 
niscence, or (3) increased contusion. 
Reportees -like friends who must ex- 
caim over home movies of vacation 
trips—have been (1) inspired, (2) 
bored, or (3) perplexed, by what 
they've heard. from both 
groups take refuge in slight cynicism 
about being or not being “‘confer- 
ence-trotters.”’ 

But one net outcome is that more 
students have now shared Christian 
fellowship with dissimilar Christians 
than ever in history—and bear new 
marks of it. Another is that again, 
facts and movements and devotion 
previously available only to small 
work committees and stafls, are 
borne back by thousands of us to 
hundreds of campuses. Most signift- 
cant of all, the new informal prayer 
“cell” ideas, Common to almost every 
conlerence or project this year, have 
begun to bear fruit in individual 
Christian devotion. If you didn’t get 
in on a conference or project this 
year, make a vow that you'll not 
graduate without doing it! These 
are seed-beds of Christian action for 
this generation. 


Undergrad Amsterdam 

Addresses and discussions at the 
great first assembly of the World 
Council in Amsterdam sounded ex- 
actly like contents of that sober but 
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prophetic quarterly, The Student 
World, organ of the World’s Stu- 
dent Christian Federation. Sover- 
eignty of God, guilt and futility in 
human programs, Lordship and 
Saviorhood of Christ, perceptiveness 
about Retormation doctrine of man 
and state and redemption, caution 
about unqualifiedly condemning 
Marxism or touting capitalism—all 
these vast Amsterdam themes last 
month carried along the Christian 
student concerns of several decades. 
Indeed, the World Council’s first as- 
sembly was amazingly like great stu- 
dent Christian conferences  thou- 
sands of us have shared. 

The parallel is no mistake: the 
World Council of Churches ts trom 
many standpoints “the Student 
Christian Movement in later life.’’ 
Its leaders are for the most part 
alumni—and alumnae—of student 
programs. As we look about us to 
see what we can do to advance 
World Church, it looks as though 
our one task is to continue to be a 


vital Student Christian Movement 
-with deepening commitment to 
Christ, widening fellowship, and 


constant effort to face up trankly to 
the overwhelming claims of the 
Christian gospel. 


Curtain, Not Wall 


Qne central issue at Amsterdam 
was whether Christians can really 
do business behind the lron Curtain 
—a question certainly not settled 
there, but one earnestly debated and 
prayed over. European students 
heard John Foster Dulles’ defense of 


‘The West and its social order with 


just the same reaction they showed 
to Joseph L. Hromadka’s stirring 
claim that the Church can cooperate 
with Soviet power: their attitude 
was, “A pox on both your houses! 
We don’t want American capitalism, 
nor Soviet tyranny: let us work out 
our own spiritual and societal 
destiny!” 

This didn’t help American. stu- 
dents define our Christian responsi- 
bility toward fellow students behind 


“Hence make clear the path, 
Briar-torn the hand... .” 


the Curtain. We have withdrawn 
our onetime intention of joining the 
International Union of Students, 
because of its Soviet orientation, and 
have repeatedly determined to 
“make Christian democracy work” 
over here. But we have not succeeded 
any better than UN in discovering 
how to deal affirmatively with the 
East-West breach. Like the World 
Council, let's not ignore or cover up 
this basic split among world peoples 
in Christian student discussion this 
year. It is a chief problem for our 
intercession and discussion. 


Your Vote, Suh 


Youth for Thomas, Students tor 
Wallace, Student Americans tor 
Democratic Action, Students tor 
Truman—can it be that the Ameri- 
can Campus this month is beginning 
to come of age politically? We have 
long been told that whereas in most 
countries students vigorously debate 
and influence politics, American 
undergraduates form have always 
formed a vast bog of political igno- 
rance and nonchalance. Are there 
signs this fall of a change; 

If there are, it's devoutly to be 
hoped that Christian students are re- 
lating this concern with their faith 
—and not leaving political concern 
(as often happens) just to secularist 
eager beavers and cause-wistful ex- 
Jews. Is politics part of Christian 
faith in direct action? If you can 
size up the issues Truman, Dewey, 
‘Thomas, Wallace, et al. present, do 
so as distinctively a Christian. If you 
can vote, vote. In any case, you can 
join in prayer to God that square, 
democratic government may achieve 
its destiny in America in our day. 
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WHAT MAKES CAMPUS PRESTIGE? 


In graduation from “Wheel” to “Outcast” every student 
body presents parallels to this vivid social picture of Yale 


By BREWSTER Y. BEACH (w) 


Yale 


A DISTINCTIVE feature of under- 
graduate Yale is its complex social 
life and system. According to the 
study on which this article is based, 
the essential character of this social 
system is its stratification into what 
shall be called a prestige series. This 
means that there are certain ways of 
acting and thinking, certain back- 
ground factors, certain positions in 
Yale’s vast network of extracurricu- 
lar activities which in the eyes of the 
majority of Yale men are highly re- 
warding and which thus are to be 
sought after. Those men who exhibit 
these patterns of behavior and attain 
these positions are at the top of the 
prestige series. The men in this 
group set the norm at Yale. The at- 
titudes, actions, and achievements 
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Former Dwight Hall President 


of men in all other groups consist of 


making adjustments either in the 
direction of trying to simulate the 
rewarding behavior of the top group, 
or in repudiating it. 


Precedence to Prestige 

The idea of the existence of a pres- 
tige series at Yale is one which many 
men at first reject. We like to believe 
that “it’s all just a matter of inter- 
est.’ If you like to study, or pray, or 
see movies, it’s up to you. But there 
is nO coercion one way or the other, 
either consciously or unconsciously. 
But on the contrary, all the evidence 
gathered through interviews of a 
statistically reliable representative 
sample of the Yale undergraduate 
community in the spring of 1947 


pointed to the existence of a fairly 
rigid social stratification of the na- 
ture described and to be further il- 
lustrated. 

Every student who comes to Yale 
thus is faced with a major decision as 
to what sort of adjustment he is go- 
ing to make to this prestige series. 
The sort of adjustment he makes will 
in large degree determine the nature 
and quality of his four year stay at 
Yale, and in all probability of much 
of his future life. ‘There are many 
factors which affect the type of ad. 
justment made and the ease with 
which the student finds a satisfactory 
place in the prestige system. 

It was found that there was a deht- 
nite relation between a_ students 
family background, that is, his social 
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class, schooling, and attitudes, and 
his occupancy in a prestige group. 
The more nearly a student possessed 
those qualities and achievements 
which characterize the successful 
Yale man—.e., the high prestige 


man—the easier his adjustment 
would be, and the greater the likeli- 
hood that he would attain high pres- 
tige. Conversely, the greater his devi- 
ation in high prestige qualities and 
achievements, the more difficult 
would be the student’s adjustment 
and less likely his attaining high 
prestige. 

What then are the specific social 
groups in the prestige series which 
were found to exist, and what are the 
chief distinguishing characteristics 
which men were shown to possess in 
each of these groups? 

According to the study, it was con- 
cluded that there are at least six Yale 
groups, differentiated largely on the 
basis of participation or non-partici- 
pation in extracurricular activities. 
However, factors such as type of pre- 
college schooling, family income, na- 
tionality, and religion seemed to play 
important parts. ‘To each group were 
given identifying names which most 
nearly expressed the general attitude 
about the type of men in each 
group. The six groups, then, are (1) 
“The Wheels; (2) the “Pseudo- 
Wheels; (3) “Ordinary Guys;” (4) 
“Pushers”; (5) ““Non-Entities’; and 
(6) the “Outcasts.” 


Sign and Symbol 

“The Wheels” are characterized 
primarily by a “natural ability” 
which enables them to fill extracur- 
ricular activity positions of high pres- 
tige, such as the chairmanship of the 
News, captaincy of a major varsity 
team, etc. ‘These positions usually 
call for responsibility and selt-assur- 
ance, and an ability to command re- 
spect without conscious effort. These 
men very often have great “school 
spirit,” and “do most for Yale’’ by be- 
coming leaders in the nation. The 
general background factors found 
most readily among “Wheels” are (1) 
an Eastern preparatory school educa- 
ion, (2) a high family income (over 
$10,000 and up to $25,000), (3) al- 
most solely Protestant, with some 
Catholics, and once in a while a Jew, 
if he is a “fine type,” and (4) coming 
from an “old-American” family, that 
is of English ancestry and long resi- 
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dence in America. The three tavor- 
ite leisure activities of these men dur- 
ing the week were entertainment, 
drinking, and sports; and liquor and 
entertainment were their largest vol- 
untary items of expense at college. 
With respect to studies, these men 
do litthe more than is necessary to 
pass, though their marks are not 
poor, since their prep school train- 
ing has familiarized them with the 
sort of work expected at Yale. A high 
majority of these men _ believe in 
God, but to.only 33% of these has 
their belief any personal significance. 
This was the lowest percentage 
among all the other groups. It must 
be emphasized also that achievement 
in extracurricular activities is of 
prime importance in this group. A 
man without the general back- 
ground factors can get in this group 
by outstanding achievement in a 
prestigeful activity, but he will 
usually take on the manners and at- 
titudes of those in the group, and be- 
cause of his lack of background the 
task will be harder. 

“The Pseudo-Wheels” are distin- 
guished from the “Wheels” mainly 
by virtue of a lesser amount of “nat- 
ural ability,” which makes it more 
difhcult for them to get into promi- 
nent extracurricular activities. 
Greater emphasis therefore is placed 
on association with “Wheels,” on the 
conspicuous use of money, and on 
“making” the more social groups, 
like societies and fraternities, which 
it is hoped will give prestige enough 
to make up for lack of inherent abil- 
ity. Fewer of these men have gone to 
prep schools, and fewer come from 
“old-American” families. Their gen- 
eral attitudes towards drinking, use 
of leisure time, belief in God, type 
of dress are quite similar to those of 
the “Wheels,” only, as one person 
put it, “more so.”’ So that the chief 
characteristic here is a greater inse- 
curity, due to lack of training which 
would have given them the “natural 
ability” and ease the “Wheels” have. 
Comments about them run similar to 
this: “Pseudo-Wheels are character- 
ized by appearances, egotism, and 
snobbishness . . . they know the fra- 
ternity boys, captain of the football 
team, Bob Kiphuth and the boys, but 
the don’t amount to a hill of beans.”’ 

The main distinguishing charac- 
teristics of the “Ordinary Guys” are 
less interest in prestige and extra- 


curricular participation as an end 
in itself. They know and associate 
with the “Wheels” and to a lesser de- 
gree the “Pseudo-Wheels,”” but they 
do not join in so much and are less 
desirous of attaining prestige. ‘They 
are capable and do jobs well, but 
play relatively minor roles in_ the 
community life. They belong to Sen- 
ior Societies and fraternities, but 
take such membership less seriously. 
Family background and _ schooling 
has a large range. Prep-school train- 
ing predominates, but less so than 
with the other two groups, and fam- 
ily income and social class is often 
lower. Belief in God is more signifi- 
cant to these men than to those 
above them, and drinking is more 
sporadic and conservative. 

The “Pushers” chief characteris- 
tics are a high degree of social mobil- 


ity, lack of high family income, and 
predominance of high school train- 
ing. More Catholics are represented 
here, although few Jews. To a large 
degree their rating in the series is 
the result of a background which 
has not trained them to take the re- 
sponsibility and to develop the self- 
assurance necessary tor high prestige. 
However, their background training 
has not given them any substitute set 
of values and attitudes which can 
help them adjust successfully to the 
Yale social system. The result is that 
these men are the most widely in- 
fluenced by the pressures towards 
conformity, and yet they are less able 
successfully to adapt themselves. 
This leads to an insecurity which 
elicits such remarks about them as 
“bluffers who put on a front... and 
try hard, but never make it... . They 
have an hysterical desire to be liked.”’ 
However, since these men have less 
money to “throw around” than the 
‘“Pseudo-Wheels,”” they concentrate 
more on achievements, especially 
athletics, and it is not impossible for 
them to ‘make the grade.” 
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The “Non-Entities” are differen- 
tiated mainly by virtue of their non- 
conformity. A vast difference in back- 
grounds is exhibited here, since it is 
their non-conformity which is largely 
responsible for their location in the 
prestige system. These often are the 
“nice guys; they just don’t stand 
out.”” Also they evidence some scorn 
of the Yale social system and adjust 
to it by joining groups which bring 
little prestige. While to those higher 
in the prestige series these men are 
“non-entities,” they nevertheless find 
their security in well-established val- 
ues and convictions, manage to make 
many friends, and in general gradu- 
ate having received much_ benefit, 
largely intellectual, but also in gen- 
eral maturity, despite the fact that 
they received little social recognition. 

The sixth group, at the “bottom of 
the pile” socially, are those men 
whose non-conformity distin- 
guished from that of the “*Non-En- 
tities’ largely on the basis of nation- 
ality, religion, and physical appear- 
ance. In this group one finds the 
greatest deviation of background 
from that of the traditional Yale 
one; that is, they come from immi- 
grant families, which are often Cath- 
olic and exhibit non-“Anglo-Saxon” 
physical characteristics. Most of 
Yale’s few Jews are in this category, 
although of course rarely by their 
own admittance or choosing. Men 


in this group are liable to be 
“sloppy” in dress and habits, and 
“anti-social and anti-Yale.” It must 
be noticed that it is not so much 
these characteristics in themselves, 
but rather the deviance in_ be- 
havior which results from _ these 
background factors that places these 
men in this category. These men 
form their own cliques and can and 
do make a fairly adequate adyjust- 
ment to Yale by ignoring its pres- 
tige series. 


Where All This Leads 

This brief and painfully inade- 
quate (in proportion to the material 
gathered and set forth in the study) 
presentation of the prestige series at 
Yale may serve to illustrate several 
points about the Yale social scene. 

There are at Yale, we found, 
badges of social recognition which, 
when attained, produce highly re- 
warding adjustments to the demands 
of the community. These badges are 
to a great extent prominence in 
extracurricular activities. Much ef- 
fort at Yale is directed toward the 
achievement of these badges of rec- 
ognition. ‘The ease with which a man 
can make his adjustment to the Yale 
social structure parallels the past ex- 
perience he has had in situations 
where achievement, ability, assured- 
ness, and responsibility are develop- 
ed and constantly called into play. 


In a classic article written in 1945 (for which she was ex- 
pelled by her national sorority) the wife of the late Wis- 
consin U. president finds fraternities the great cause of 


HEARTACHE THE CAMPUS 


By MRS. GLENN FRANK 


A rew weeks ago at a large mid- 
western university J] talked with a 
student who had recently been re- 
leased from the Army. The boy said 
he liked the school, his courses and 
his professors. There was one thing, 
however, he did not like. He had 
come to the university as a legacy to 
one of the leading fraternities, but 
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after looking him over the fraternity 
brothers had not invited him to be- 
come a member. 

‘I guess the war has made me too 
old,” he said, grinning, but for all 
his nonchalance I could see the hurt 
in his eyes. He had been cruelly 
snubbed. Right at the start of his 
college career he had discovered that 


We have seen that it is an Eastern 
prep school where one finds the 
greatest similarity of social structure 
to that at Yale. The same definitions 
of success and prestige are operative, 
so that when an individual comes to 
Yale from such a_ background he 
knows what to expect, has friends 
from school already there, and has 
had past experience in a similar SYS- 
tem. ‘These factors give the prep 
school man an “‘edge’’ over the high 
school man. Concomitant with this 
school factor is family social class, in. 
come, nationality, and religion, so 
that the prep school man_ usually 
has the other rewarded factors of 
coming from a high social class, with 
high family income, being “old. 
American” and Protestant. 

We have further seen that achieve. 
ment is more important at Yale than 
any of the background factors, s0 
that a high school man (with its as. 
sociated factors) may _ successfully 
compete for recognition. However, 
because the definition of success at 
Yale permeates the whole commu. 
nity, the Yale social system tends to 
be a training for this type of success. 
ful man. The result is that men from 
high school backgrounds (deviants 
from the norm), if they wish and 
have the ability to get social recog. 
nition, are molded into the type of 
person characterized by the Eastern 

(Continued on page 23) 


the very democracy for which he 
had fought did not exist at this unt 
versity. 

Reports of friction between re- 
turning veterans and the Greek letter 
societies come from many other col- 
leges and universities supported by 
taxpayers’ money. Young men who 
have been matured in the hard 
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school of war are finding themselves 
the victims of a ridiculous and ju- 
venile caste system. This should not 
be. It is time for our legislatures to 
enact laws abolishing college and 
high school fraternities and sororities 
from coast to Coast. 


Abolish Fraternities? 

To some people that may sound 
like a strong remedy for a compara- 
tively minor evil. But I do not con- 
sider it minor. As a sorority woman 
and as the wife of the president of 
one of our largest state universities, 
1 have had a close-up view of the 
Greek-letter societies. What I have 
seen has convinced me that any good 
which they accomplish is far out- 
weighed by the unhappiness which 
they inflict upon thousands of young 
people, and by the class-conscious- 
ness, religious bigotry and race prej- 
udice which they foment. 

Only the other day I heard of a 
brilliant and beautiful girl who was 
kept out of a sorority because her 
father happened to be a railroad en- 
gineer. “What a pity God couldn't 
have made him a doctor or a lawyer 
instead,” one of the sorority mem- 
bers said; but, imbued with the snob- 
bery of her group, she voted against 
the girl just the same. 

High school fraternities and soror- 
ities are, if anything, even more bru- 
tal than the college societies which 
they imitate because they are unsu- 
pervised and they victimize students 
at an even more impressionable age. 
I realize that where high school fra- 
ternities and sororities have been 
suppressed they have sprung up 
again in sub-rosa form, but this can 
be prevented by requiring students 
to sign pledges against joining secret 
societies as is now done in the Mil- 
waukee schools. 

The cruelty of the method by 
which students are rushed and 
pledged to fraternities and sororities 
was first brought home to me 
through personal experience. 

Betore I left home to attend the 
university of my home state, Mis- 
souri, two of my mother’s best friends 
said that since they had been Pi 
Phis they would write to the chapter 
recommending me. During my first 
hours at the university I was made 
to feel that sororities were the only 
thing that mattered. They were giv- 
ing teas, luncheons and dinners. 
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They were helping some freshmen 
to matriculate and escorting others 
around town—but only those fresh- 
men, of course, about whom they 
had received letters. 

The big event of the Pi Phi rush- 
ing program was an evening party at 
the chapter house where candidates 
were given a final once-over by the 
members. I shall never forget that 
party. My pink-dotted mull dress and 
hair tied with a ribbon were all 
wrong, I felt, and I knew that one 
false move would bar me forever. 

That night I wrote to Mother beg- 
ging her to let me come home. I 
pleaded homesickness, not daring to 
tell her that I was a_ failure—be- 
cause the Pi Phis apparently weren't 
going to ask me. 

But one afternoon there was a call 
from the Pi Phi house. When I got 
there, one of the members pinned 
the colors on my dress. I was in! It 
was like a reprieve from death. | 
shall never forget the deep sense of 
inferiority I felt when I thought I 
was not going to be pledged. 

All this happened a long time ago, 
but the heartless and undemocratic 
methods used in selecting pledges 
have not changed, as I learned when 
my husband served his long term of 
office as president of the University 
of Wisconsin. Every autumn, there 
as at many colleges, would come a 
Sunday which seemed to me the 
saddest day of the year. It was the 
Sunday on which sororities sent out 


their invitations, and in boarding- 
houses all over Madison, hundreds 
of teen-age girls would be waiting 
tensely for bids which would.never 
come. As dusk fell hope would die 
and many of those youngsters would 
cry themselves to sleep that night. 

I know, moreover, that the injury 
thus inflicted upon the pride and 
self-respect of the student may all too 
often be lasting. 

There is the case of Zona Gale, 
Wisconsin’s most famous daughter. 
A short time before her death she 
told me how, more than go years 
before, when she was a student at 
Wisconsin, she had wistfully watched 
the Delta Gammas starting off on 
picnics and had wished they would 
ask her to go with them. The old cut 
of being ignored by the sororities 
had never healed. 


Democracy Endangered? 

The scars which fraternities and 
sororities deal out to the thousands 
of students they turn down seem to 
me reason enough to condemn them. 
Even more sinister, however, are the 
religious bigotry and race prejudice 
which they foster. Ihe dean of wom- 
en at one of our large universities 
told me that Catholic girls were ad- 
mitted to sororities there under a 
quota system. This quota does not 
compare with the percentage of 
Catholic girls at the university. The 
same system prevails at many other 
colleges and universities. 

As for Jewish students, they are 
excluded generally. A few weeks ago 
I heard of a group of liberal-minded 
youths in one fraternity at an eastern 
college who, by threatening to re- 
sign all at once, forced this chapter 
to pledge a popular Jewish student. 
But it is the only case of the kind | 
have ever heard of. In most houses, 
anti-Semitism is almost a part of the 
ritual. 

Why do we permit a cruel caste 
system to flourish in our public 
schools? One reason is the attitude of 
the parents. At a party recently, | 
talked with a number of mothers of 
teen-age children. Almost without 
exception they were more concerned 
about getting their sons and daugh- 
ters into fraternities and sororities 
than getting them an_ education. 
Those women were not snobs. Most 
of them agreed that fraternities and 
sororities are unkind and undemo- 
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cratic. But, since these organizations 
existed, they wanted their children 
to belong to the best ones. 

Among the most ardent exponents 
of the Greek-letter societies are the 
professional alumni who maintain 
that fraternities and sororities be- 
stow a kind of magical polish upon 
the boys and girls who belong to 
them. During 25 years around col- 
lege, I have never observed that the 
Greek-letter students acquired any 
better manners than the others; if 
they did it would be a petty gain in- 
deed compared to the dangerous 
caste ideas they are likely to ab- 
sorb. 

The only valid argument which 


The Fraternit 


L; is not my purpose to defend the 
fraternity system, for I am deeply 
convinced that many fraternities and 
sororities are anti-educational and 
anti-democratic. Nevertheless, — fra- 
ternities could work for the good of 
the campus if they were willing to 
make certain fundamental adyust- 
ments in their way of life. 

To come down to specific IFs: / 
believe the system could work: 


IF the fraternities and sororities 
would seriously consider living up to 
the ideals proclaimed in their state- 
ments of purpose. Many of the fra- 
ternities set high standards for them- 
selves in their Constitution and Pur- 
pose; but, alas, these are not upheld 
in practice. 


IF the fraternities and sororities 
would devote themselves to serving 
the whole campus. Too many of the 
fraternities and sororities concen- 
trate on activities involving their 
own and other organized houses. It 
“houses” would get outside of them- 
selves and devote their energies to 
the needs of the total campus com- 
munity, they would find themselves 
serving both themselves and_ the 
campus community. A great deal of 
antagonism has been overcome on 
campuses—and these are all too few! 
—where fraternities sororities 
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the defenders of the system can mus- 
ter is that the abolition of fraterni- 
ties and sororities would create a 
housing shortage at many schools. 
True, but why shouldn’t state uni- 
versities buy chapter houses out- 
right and convert them into dormi- 
tories run under college manage- 
ment? It would be a cheap price to 
pay for the democratization of edu- 
cation. The time for this democrati- 
zation is now. 

I talked recently with one wound- 
ed veteran whose viewpoint, I be- 
lieve, is typical. Because of unusual 
heroism in action, three fraternities 
tried to pledge him when he entered 
college, but he turned them all 


By GORDON LIPPITT 


have supported the WSSF drive, 
Campus Chest, and joined in tack- 
ling numerous other campus prob- 
lems. 


IF the fraternities and sororities 
would encourage their members to 
think. This trite comment is rooted 
in the bitter experience of many 
students who have found themselves 
softening intellectually in organized 
houses. Scholastic achievement 
should be given a place in the suc- 
cess ladder higher by several rungs 
than the spot assigned to social suc- 
cess. Having one or two straight-A 
students around to raise the house 
average will not do what is needed. 
A philosophy of learning is required 
here. 


IF the Houses were to take thetr 
stand on sound principles of charac- 
ter development, rather than on the 
unsound basis of popularity. The 
world is in desperate need of leader- 
ship by men and women of moral 
courage; and many a potential leader 
has been lost as he proceeds obe- 
diently to measure to the behaviour 
patterns set by his house. 


IF the fraternities and sororities 
would participate actively in the unt- 


versity and college extra-curricular 


program, rather than insist that 


down. He told me he considered 
himself grown up and fraternities 
childish. 

The Greek-letter societies cannot 
be laughed out of existence as they 
deserve to be. They are too deeply 
rooted. Concerted action by students, 
parents and educators will be needed 
before our legislatures can be ex. 
pected to enact laws abolishing them, 

The most powerful agency for the 
preservation of democracy is the pub. 
lic school system, from primary 
grade through university. To make 
that system wholly worthy of what 
our boys are fighting for, we must 
wipe out fraternities and sororities 
while the time is ripe. 


System Could Work 


their members work for the glory of 
old Sigma Sigma. I mean— giving in. 
telligent leadership in such univer. 
sity problems as student housing, 
student health, consciousness of ra- 
cial discrimination, employee rela- 
tions, and many other persistent so- 
cial problems. Instead, fraternities 
and sororities lull their members into 
the security of “in group” feeling— 
thus immunizing them to many 
problems and activities which they 
should be facing. Four years of iso- 
lation within four walls of a house 
constitute a tragic lack of prepara- 
tion for lite after college. 


IF the fraternities and sororities 
would take an honest look at their 
system of selection and_ pledging, 
and then bring it into accord with 
those of a truly democratic society. 
The basis for selection should not 
be a person's economic status, re- 
ligious affiliation, or his potentiality 
as a “big operator’ on campus. It 1s 
only human that such false evalua- 
tions creep into a method of selec- 
tion—but too often these have been 
the sole basis of selection. It is only 
by eradication of discriminatory 
practices—and a few fraternities and 
sororities have already done this- 
that the organized house system can 
work. 


THE INTERCOLLEGIAN 


There are always a few members 
who conscientiously work to improve 
the fraternity and sorority system. 
Strength to them! Whether or not 
they succeed depends to a great ex- 
tent on the destiny of fraternities 
and sororities on the American 


campus. 
The strength of the fraternity in 


college life is not what it used to be. 
Nevertheless, its power is still telt on 
most campuses across the country. 
Unless the fraternities and sororities 
will turn to solving many otf the ills 
which they have fostered, their 
power will decline until they become 
dormant forces for good on the cam- 
pus. 


So I say to those who live and 
work on the college campus today, 
the fraternity system could work it 
the organizations themselves changed 
their present practices where these 
obstruct their potential contribution 
to the whole campus. Literally, it is 
up to the students to make the fra- 
ternity system work. 


By BURTON A. MacLEAN 


Just why fraternities came into ex- 
istence in the American college can- 
not be easily determined from a 
hasty perusal of the fragmentary 
historical evidence. Apparently the 
common human desire to flee. from 
loneliness was the principal motiva- 
tion for the formation of the pro- 
genitors of the modern college fra- 
ternity. [here were other elements in 
early American college life which 
seemingly encouraged this flight from 
loneliness to the company of agree- 
able companionship. According to 
one authority “Harvard and Yale in- 
herited a strong ecclesiastical bias 
(from their English models), a cur- 
riculum tinged with scholasticism 
and a system of almost monastic 
common life and discipline” (Shel- 
den, Henry D. Student Life and 
Customs. p. 81). A student of colonial 
days was hedged about with multiple 
“don'ts.” If he did a “don’t” he was 
summarily punished. He couldn't go 
to the theater, he couldn't indulge in 
sports, billiards, cards or dice. Naps 
were out, except by special per- 
mission from the authorities! He 
wasn't allowed to spend his own 
money without permission. He 
couldn't leave his rooms except at 
specified times. And to make certain 
that the “don'ts” were not done the 
faculty acted as detective, prosecutor 
and judge, discovering the culprit 
and administering the punishment. 
This evidence would indicate that 
student was not only isolated from 
student, but from faculty as well. 

It can readily be imagined that 
under such circumstances the feel- 
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FRATERNITIES BEGAN 


The thoughtful Assistant Dean of the Prince- 
ton Chapel digs revealingly at the roots 


ings which the students generally 
entertained for the faculty were any- 
thing but gentle in quality. In time 
class unity developed, apparently on 
the basis of the old adage “in unity 
there is strength;”’ in this instance, 
strength to resist more effectively the 
college authorities. The frustrated 
college classes were somewhat in- 
effective in their battle direct with 
the faculty. Other means had to be 
found for harrying the authorities 
and releasing the pent-up energies 
of the students. What better victim 
than the poor unsuspecting fresh- 
man! At the University of Virginia 
the upperclassmen “initiated” the 
freshmen; at Yale they “tutored” the 
newcomers and at Dartmouth they 
“salted” the beginners. The last 
mentioned involved placing salt and 
water on the seats of the chapel 
whereon the grimacing freshmen 
would have to sit the duration of a 
long sermon. The initiating, the tu- 
toring, the salting, etc., involved 
nice little perversions of conduct 
which were calculated to distress not 
only the long-suffering freshmen, but 
the faculty as well, for under such 
circumstances the normal function- 
ing of the college was thoroughly 
disrupted. It was not long before 
the classes thought of other diver- 
sions to amuse themselves and _ be- 
devil the faculty. Rebellions were 
staged, encounters with the towns- 
people sought, class meetings were 
held at which irresponsible motions 
were carried, embarrassing the col- 
lege and its officers. The battle be- 
tween the class and college authori- 


ties gradually subdued in time. It was 
the answer of the students to find a 
means of group companionship and 
action. The early rough customs wore 
off, leaving the legacy of prized trad1- 
tions, and a common experience, and 
an esprit de corps which in time 
served the colleges well. 

The college class was the first, and 
it is suppose’, the fundamental 
social grouping in the American col- 
lege. It was out of this soil that other 
student groupings, including the 
fraternity, grew. 

Another antecedent of the college 
fraternity, the debating society, seems 
to have had its influence on the 
character of the earliest fraternities. 
‘These societies had their inspiration 
in the enlightenment of the 18th 
century, known in Germany as the 
Aufkldrung. ““Vhe marked character- 
istics of the Aufkldrung was its tend- 
ency to submit all problems to the 
test of reason. ‘The world and _ its 
inhabitants were to be judged from 
the standpoint of intellect. 
Knowledge and discussion were ex- 
alted above the will and the feel- 


ings.” (Ibid. p. 8g). Not only did it 


influence the curriculum of the col- 
leges; it inevitably followed that 
student life and thought were deeply 
effected. When we remember that 
this “enlightment of reason” histor- 
ically coincided with the period of 
revolution in this country, and that 
reason appeared to “liberate” man 
from enslavement, it becomes ap- 
parent why faculty and students 
went alter reason with such abandon. 
The debating societies not only 
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offered the students opportunity to 
sharpen their wits on political issues; 
they provided, too, a diversion from 
authority and a chance for comrade- 
ship and sociability. Before the 
revolutionary concerns became domi- 
nant the societies spent happy hours 
debating such questions as “The 
Odiousness of Envy” and “The Per- 
nicious Habit of Drinking ‘Tea.” 
Even theological problems were con- 
sidered—“‘Can Finite Matter Commit 
Infinite Sin?” and “Was the Flood 
Universal?”” As the heat of contro- 
versy heightened between the colo- 
nies and England the societies began 
to debate such questions as “The 
Expediency of the Americans in 
Their Present State Becoming an 
Independent State.” ‘To the students 
and faculty of the day this was not an 
academic question. Reason was en- 
joined in the debates to justify and 
plot out the course for the colonies. 
Faculties became impressed with the 
interest of the students and en- 
couraged the debating societies. 

It was in the very midst of the 
revolutionary struggle that the first 
Greek letter society was founded at 
William and Mary College, Decem- 
ber 5,1776. It is not known whether 
or not the origin of the society had 
any direct relationship with analo- 
gous societies in Europe. It was 
known originally as the College 


Literary Society. Choice souls were | 


chosen from upperclasses as mem- 
bers—men who were at once convivial 
and in love with reason. Known in 
college by its English name, it gave 
itself the Latin name, Societas Philo- 
sophiae, but before many years was 
known, not by either of these, but by 
its motto: ‘Philosophy, Guide or 
Helmsman of Life.” The society was 
at first secret, but when it spread its 
chapters as far as Dartmouth, there 
was rebellion against the secrecy. 
Thus as early as the first part 
of the 19th century the society 
became “open” and in order to 
save its life against the already 


fraternities, 


ties which are the direct ancestors of 
the present fraternities. 

It would be a brave man who at- 
tempted to pick the first social fra- 
ternity as to date of origin. The be- 
ginnings of many societies are re- 
corded but vaguely. Only one, to 
this knowledge, had any 
motive behind it other than that of 
companionship of class members 
who enjoyed each other’s company 
and indulged in mild debating, fra- 
ternal sessions, and similar delights. 
That one exception was the Chi Phi 
which apparently took its motivation 
from the “united circles” or “Chap- 
els’ extant on the continent in the 
Reformation period. Chi Phi was 
a kind of esoteric Christian Protes- 
tant fellowship. Founded at Prince- 
ton in 1824, it very shortly left off 
this cultus and became a social fra- 
ternity. The religious element found 
more healthful atmosphere in an 
open fellowship known as the Phila- 
delphian Society. But for this one 
exception the fraternities founded in 
the early part of the 19th century 
were primarily “social” in character. 
There is no clear indication as to 
why they should have been secret, 
although the opposition of college 
authorities to these new social group- 
ings undoubtedly did encourage 
whatever tendency towards secrecy 
already existed. At any event, the 
once begun, spread 
quickly from one college to the next. 
Their beginnings were not without 
difficulties. They faced not only dis- 
approbation from the authorities, 
but all the inherent difficulties that 
any student-initiated group experi- 
ences in organizing itself. ‘Uhe organ- 
ization of the college “‘class’’ in pre- 
revolutionary days was the first self- 
conscious student-initiated 


group- 


existing fraternities began to 


choose only the top students, & 
academically, to its member- “V7 
ship. From that time on its £5 
badge became the symbol of 
academic achievement. But by 
the time it had established this 
character for itself its influence 
had generated the founding of 
numerous Greek letter fraterni- 
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Phi Beta Kappa was first, being organized in memorable 1776 
in this building, adjacent to William and Mary campus. 


ing. The fraternity was the secon 
significant Movement in student life 
which established major groupings 
within the college. Ihe obvious anq 
important difference is that this 
grouping, unlike that of the clas 
(an objective grouping on the agg. 
demic level), was primarily social jp 
character and cut across class lines 

It is apparent that the fraternity 
from the outset took over the socia] 
life of the student and formed the 
lines of social behaviour in college. 
Apparently, too, the college authori. 
ties of the middle igth century fel 
this a real usurpation of the college's 
responsibility for the ‘‘whole man,’ 
At any rate, when nine college presi. 
dents of northern colleges were 
queried on the subject, not one had 
‘a good word for the fraternity, al. 
though one correspondent apologeti. 
cally remarks that the society which 
exists in his college is supposed to be 
harmless.” ‘Their objections were that 
the fraternities divided the college, 
promoted envy and jealousy among 
the students and were inimical to 
religion. Some colleges attempted to 
uproot the fraternity. Princeton, 
under President McCosh, succeeded 
in giving them the coup de grace 
Harvard declared against them in 
the late fifties. Generally, though, 
the fraternities thoroughly estab. 
lished themselves, although through 
the whole igth century the fight 
against them was waged. 

Whatever their character today, 
fraternities in their beginnings were 
truly student-initiated. Choosing 
mixed motives, behaving often with 
real irresponsibility, they were the 
genuine creation of students who 
were perhaps, alter all, seeking a 
way out of their loneliness and a way 
to agreeable companionship. The 
fraternity was a genuine human 
answer to an honest need, and per 
haps because it is so com 
pletely human its early history 
seems so appealing and yet s0 
pathetic. 
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HOW OURS BEGAN, 1895 


By JOBELLE HOLCOMBE 


Fayetteville, Arkansas 


Ar the University of Arkansas, in 
1895, I lived just around the corner 
from several girl students and spent 
much time with the girls. It was the 
custom for droves of young men to 
call on Sunday afternoons, conversa- 
tion running largely to fraternity 
chit-chat. Embarrassed by the dis- 
play of badges on coat lapels, and 
mysterious references to fraternity 
secrets, we in our girlish enthusiasm 
determined to found a Greek letter 
club, the chief aim of which, as I re- 
call, was to secure a badge and some 
secrets. None of us was older than 
eighteen at the time, and there were 
no sororities on the campus and in- 
deed none in the state. 

Dr. Charles Richardson, a gradu- 
ate of the University of Virginia and 
a beloved friend of all students, often 
called with the boys. On one occasion 
he suggested that the time was ripe 
for a sorority in the college world 
and that, if we were in earnest, he 
would help us with a plan of organ- 
ization and a ritual. We invited 
Allie Simonds, a senior, to become 
one of us. Allie Simonds, Jean Vin- 
cenheller, Ina May Boles, Jobelle 
Holcombe, and Dr. Richardson con- 
stitute the founders of Chi Omega. 
On April 5, 1895, with the constitu- 
tion and ritual in our hands we met 
with Dr. Richardson at my home on 
West Center Street where we signed 
the documents and elected officers. 
So Chi Omega came into being. 

We had earlier decided on a 
monogram badge, and after much 
juggling and _ pattern-making we 
chose the combination of the letters 
Chi and Omega from which origin- 
ated the official badge. Thus was 
born also the name Chi Omega. 

In Dr. Richardson’s history he 
states that after consideration and 
rejection of many schemes, his at- 
tention was directed to the Eleusin- 
ian Mysteries of ancient Greece as 
a source of nomenclature and inspira- 
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After 50 years, a gracious founder looks back at 


how her 100-chapter national sorority started 


Lid 


> 


The Chi Omega Greek Theatre Presented to the University of Arkansas 
as a Memorial to the Founders of the Sorority. 


tion. As time went on, he says, those 
ancient rites lent themselves perfectly 
to our purposes. ‘The stories of De- 
meter and her beloved Persephone 
are among the most charming in 
Greek mythology. ‘The warm, loving, 
generous Mother of Nature em- 
bodies the idea of womanly helpful- 
ness, strength, and courage that are 
the mainspring of Chi Omega’s teach- 
ing.” 

By 1898 we had elected a _ full 
quota of national ofhcers with power 
to grant charters. The second chapter 
was established in 1899 at Jessamine 
Institute near Lexington, Kentucky. 
From these nuclear chapters of 
189g Chi Omega’s expansion has 
reached a roll of more than one 
hundred active chapters in United 
States and one hundred or more 
alumnae chapters, the members of 
which carry on some aspect of social 
service in various cities, ideals for 
which were largely inspired by 
earlier associations in Chi Omega. 
Since 1899 Chi Omega has also pub- 
lished a magazine, The Eleusis. 


The ideals of Chi Omega are 
avowedly Hellenic culture and Chris- 
tian principles, of which, briefly, the 
goal has been the development of a 
clear intellect and an understanding 
heart with a true perspective that 
its members may attach proper rela- 
tive values to ideas and deeds as 
they function in human society. 
Hundreds of young women living in 
sorority houses on college campuses 
are subjected to a group discipline 
and a fine companionship with the 
spirit of friendly help and under- 
standing that naturally equip such 
women for the democratic way of 
life. 


Prejudice, like the spider, makes every- 
where its home. It has neither taste nor 
choice of place, and all that it requires 
is room. If the one prepares her food by 
poisoning it to her palate and her use, 
the other does the same. Prejudice may 
be denominated the spider of the mind. 


—Thomas Paine 
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Speaking for her Sorority, this writer declares 
that its official policy demonstrates 


Not Discrimination, 


By FLORENCE CORNELL BINGHAM 


Immediate Past President of Delta Gamma 


Y ounce people coming up from the 
lower schools and the veterans en- 
rolled in college are bringing a dis- 
cussion of ethnic equality to the 
college campus. Undoubtedly the 
sentiment of the college group is 
ahead of the thinking of the general 
population in these matters. 

At the meeting of the National 
Assembly of the Student Christian 
Movement (YMCA, YWCA) held at 
Urbana, Illinois, Christmastime 
1946, consideration was given to the 
problems of certain minority groups 
who because of racial or religious 
identities were subject to unfair dis- 
criminations. The Assembly issued 
the following statement: ‘‘We seek 
to bring all students into campus 
life and shall work for their partic- 
ipation in all extracurricular activi- 
ties including fraternities, sororities, 
honor societies and professional fra- 
ternities and for unrestricted use of 
all college facilities.”” Several state 
colleges and universities have an- 
nounced that organizations governed 
by policies or procedures that in- 
volve discriminations along religious 
or racial lines have no place on the 
campus of an institution supported 
by public funds. In some colleges and 
universities, student committees have 
been appointed to make a study of 
the extent to which religious or 


IT SAYS HERE 


October 24: United Nations Day 
(Letter from the Secretary of State) 
“At the last meeting of the General 

Assembly of the United Nations a reso- 

lution was adopted designating October 

24 as United Nations Day and calling 

upon all member governments to urge 

their citizens to devote that day to mak- 
ing known the aims and achievements 
of the United Nations and to gain their 
support for the work of the United Na- 
tions.” —George C. Marshall 

(Governors of most states have issued 
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racial discrimination is practiced in 
campus organizations. This present 
agitation has brought many letters 
to my desk asking for a statement on 
the policy of the Delta Gamma Fra- 
ternity on this issue. 

Delta Gamma has no members of 
the Negro race. We have few, if any 
members of the Mohammedan, Bud- 
dhist, or Jewish religious faiths, al- 
though possibly the antecedents of 
some of our members may have em- 
braced non-Christian faiths. From 
the fact that our membership is 
white and almost exclusively Chris- 
tian, there is an assumption that in- 
dividuals of other races or of non- 
Christian faiths are not eligible for 
membership. This is not the case. 

There is nothing in the Constitu- 
tion and By-Laws of the Delta Gam- 
ma Fraternity that establishes any 
bar to membership because of race or 
religion. The only restrictions apply 
to character and scholastic standing. 
We do not approve of judging people 
in “groups.’”’ Membership is on an 
individual basis. From large 
number of girls eligible because they 
have met our qualifications as to 
character and scholarship, the chap- 
ter selects the individual girls whom 
the members feel to be very congenial 
personally—girls with they 
would like to live on the very inti- 


proclamations designating October 24 
as United Nations Day. Cooperation by 
radio, television, motion pictures and 
periodicals will mark the period October 
17-24 as United Nations Week. Our 
State Department is supplying printed 
matter about the UN to national or- 
ganizations which are making the ma- 
terial available to constituent groups.) 


Religion and Crisis 

Cleveland, Ohio will be host October 
25-27 to a conference of theological col- 
lege students and other persons seeking 
a religious approach to the problems of 
modern society. The conference is the 


Democracy 


mate terms of close friendship and 
with whom they would like to retain 
close social ties through life. As 
membership in the Fraternity is for 
life and hence extends beyond the 
college campus, we have the regula. 
tion that every girl pledged must 
have the recommendation of the 
alumnae membership committee in 
her home community. This provides 
for congeniality in the alumnae as 
well as the collegiate group. Some 
sort of committee endorsement for 
membership is customary in most 
social clubs. 

It is true that a non-Christian gir] 
is rarely pledged. However, this is 
not due to any specific religious dis. 
crimination, but because the non- 
Christian girls usually have their 
own social ties with members of their 
own religion and usually retain these 
associations in college. Also, in com- 
munities where the people of the 
various religious faiths keep to them- 
selves in rather close social groups, 
they would not be apt to have the 
social ties with our Delta Gamma 
alumnae members that would result 
in alumnae recommendations. How- 
ever, in communities where people of 
all religious faiths mingle on_ the 
same social basis, and the non-Chris- 
tian girl and the members of her 
family have close social relations 


eighth annual on “Religion and_ the 
Social Crisis.” 


People in the News 
H. B. Ingalls is acting Executive Sec- 
retary of the national YMCA this year, 
as R. H. Edwin Espy settles in New 
Haven to work for his doctor’s degree. 
Leila Anderson, returning from 
Amsterdam and other points in Europe 
enters full time into the national ex- 
ecutive YWCA secretaryship. . . . Mary 
Alice Beck, from ministry to Congrega- 
tional students in the University of 
Arizona, assumes the Assistant Secretary- 
ship of the national SVM. 
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with our own alumnae who wish to 
recommend her for membership, 
and with the members of our col- 
legiate chapter who enjoy her com- 
pany and who are happy to receive 
her relatives and friends on the same 
basis as those of other members, 
there would be no bar to member- 
ship. I have observed that the mem- 
bership in our collegiate chapters fol- 
lows the same patterns as the social 
attern of the communities from 
which the girls come. 

In connection with the question 
of membership, I think that many 
people misunderstand our practices. 
The selection of our membership is 
based on the philosophy of choice 
rather than rejection. Because of the 
natural limitation in the size of our 
membership due to the mtimacy of 
our relations, we elect to member- 
ship only those individuals to whom 
we feel especially close through com- 
mon bonds of culture and social ties. 
It is not correct to assume that those 


Fraternrries and sororities at the 
University of Minnesota have faced 
the problems created by restrictive 
membership clauses. Fraternity-sor- 
ority action came in response to le- 
gitimate social pressure from within 
their own membership, the student 
community, and the community at 
large. Approach by the chapters, led 
by the Interfraternity and Panhel- 
lenic Councils, has indicated unusual 
maturity, and emotional overtones 
often associated with discussions of 
discriminatory practices have been 
astutely avoided. 

Responding to the needling of an 
independently formed fraternity- 
sorority committee, the Councils 
created Human Relations Com- 
mittees whose task it was to investi- 
gate the problem and make recom- 
mendations to the Councils for 
action. This investigation took two 
aspects: (1) gathering factual infor- 
Mation necessary in reaching a 
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not included in membership are re- 
jected or discriminated against in any 
way. There is nothing undemocratic 
in exercising the right to select our 
personal friends according to our 
own personal preferences. One natu- 
rally uses “discrimination” in_ the 
selection of intimate associates. How- 
ever, this does not imply discrimi- 
nation against all individuals not 
admitted to the close personal circle. 
The right to choose one’s close com- 
panions and associates and the right 
to guard the privacy of our homes in 
accordance with our personal wishes 
are freedoms basic to a democratic 
society. Fraternities sororities 
are not undemocratic when they 
exercise these rights. To attempt to 
ignore these private democratic 
rights by a demand for the admission 
of persons of racial and _ religious 
backgrounds dissimilar to the pre- 
vailing mores of the group would de- 
feat the prime purposes of the col- 
lege sorority. It is not the function 


Survey the Themselves 


of the college sorority to serve as a 
laboratory for social experimentation 
with persons of diverse racial and 
religious characteristics. Nor would 
any success in such experimentation 
have any important influence on the 
prevailing American intolerances. 


Naturally in the relation of our 
members to fellow students of other 
races and religions, we expect that all 
students of the college shall be 
treated as of equal worth and 
dignity; that election to office or 
honors shall be on the basis of merit 
without regard to race, creed or 
social status; and that equal rights 
and privileges be accorded to all 
students without prejudice. The col- 
legiate chapters of the Delta Gamma 
Fraternity are pledged to support the 
policies and standards of the colleges 
and universities in which they are 
located. 


—From The Anchora of Delta Gamma. 
December, 1947. 


is the approach already begun at the University of Minne- 
sota—as described by KAROL KAISER, Adviser to Sororities, 
and JOHN DABLOW, Adviser to Academic Fraternities 


logical, unemotional solution to the 
question of written clauses, and (2) 
the creation of a program of educa- 
tion which would inform all mem- 
bers of the issues involved and the 
avenues of approach. 

The statement of the purpose of 
the Panhellenic Human Relations 
Committee (for the girls only) is in- 
dicative of the sound thinking done 
by the members of fraternities. and 
sororities at Minnesota in regard to 
this problem: 


STATEMENT OF PURPOSE 
I. ‘TREATMENT OF DISCRIMINATORY 
CLAUSES 
A. Investigation of facts: 

1. Who has clauses? (self analysis) 

2. What is the attitude of national 
chapters to the question? (letters 
to nationals) 

3. What is the attitude of sorority 
women toward the clauses—effects 
on sorority position and on right 
of selectivity? (poll of members) 

B. Recommendation to Panhellenic 
Il. EpUCATIONAL PROGRAM 


A. Investigation of facts 
1. Position of sororities in relation to 
the total topic of discrimination. 
(self analysis) 


2. General information on_ wider 
topic of race problem. 
3. Background action and future 


wider implications of the immedi- 
ate problem. (research) 
Bb. Making these facts available to the 
chapters 
1. Speakers at chapter meetings. 
Panels at Panhellenic coffee hours. 
3. Individual presentation. (book re- 
ports, discussion, etc.) 
4. Use of available literature, movies, 
etc. 


ho 


Here are the questions on which in- 
dividual members of the groups were 
polled: 

1. Do you think it important from 
the point of view of public rela- 
trons, that sororities take a stand 
on the issue of elimination of dis- 
criminatory practices? 

Do you feel that having a written 
or unwritten national clause ts re- 
strictive in democratic selection of 
members in your local group, or 
could in the future prove to be so? 


to 
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3. If there were no national rules or 
policies, would you be willing to 
eliminate discriminatory practices? 

4. Would you be willing for Pan- 
hellenic to take a stand in recom- 
mending that all persons be rushed 
on their own merits, regardless of 
race or religion? 


On the basis of the facts gathered, 
the Panhellenic Human Relations 
Committee recommended, and the 
Panhellenic Council passed the fol- 
lowing resolution as an initial step 
toward solution of the question of 
discriminatory clauses: 

1. That Panhellenic issue an invita- 
tion to all women students to 
participate in the rushing activities 
of all campus chapters regardless 
of race or religion. 


2g. That the Human Relations Com- 
mittee be made a permanent com- 
mittee. 

g. Recommend that all local clauses 
be removed. 


4. Recommend that efforts to elimi- 
nate national clauses on the basis 
of local option be continued. 


The Interfraternity Council also 
has polled its masculine member- 
ship but results are not yet available. 
One of the major obstacles for con- 
crete local action on restrictive mem- 
bership clauses is, however, indicated 
by the answers to the letters written 
national organizations by the Inter- 
fraternity Council. The tentativeness 
expressed by national ofhces plus a 
strong tie between the local chapter 


An Answer for Minorities: 


NEW INTERCULTURAL 


By JOHN ROTH 
U of Cincinnati; National President 
of Beta Sigma ‘Tau 


Au Ohio Wesleyan University in 
November 1946, twelve men became 
thoroughly absorbed in the discus- 
sion of how one should choose his 
friends in terms of limits imposed 
by physical characteristics, religious 
beliefs, or personality differences. 
‘They sat down and worked on new 
ideas, and met collective fears as to 
the response an intercultural society 
might encounter. 

Throughout the country the same 
thing was happening — elsewhere. 
These groups began to find each 
other. 

A call was issued in the spring of 
1948 for all interested local and na- 
tional fraternities to meet in Chicago 
for the purpose of organizing some 
form of national association. On 
April 30 delegates from the locals on 
the campuses of Santa Barbara Col- 
lege, Cornell University, Indiana, 
Union College, and Buffalo, regis- 
tered at Roosevelt College, Chicago, 
Ill. For forty-eight hours, fifty to 
sixty men gave their entire thought, 
to putting down on paper the prin- 
ciples for which they desired to 
stand. From these they worked out a 
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and its national organization have 
caused the fraternities to move slowly 
and may inhibit any immediate basic 
changes local chapters may desire to 
institute. 

Exact outcomes of this work are 
not yet determined. ‘The very Satisfy. 
ing aspect of it all, of equal value 
with any action the groups might 
take, is the effective behavior eyj. 
denced by these Minnesota students 
in their approach to a solution of 
one of most difhcult social 
problems. When student groups can 
calmly and logically set out to solve 
problems fraught with emotional 
and irrational behavior, there is new 
hope for the eventual solution of 
knotty social conflicts. 


Delegates from eleven campus groups 
said so, with conviction, last spring 


constitution, ritual, and general 
philosophy to be included in a man- 
ual of the fraternity. 

Many problems persisted. Some 
local organizations were by rule pro- 
hibited from being interracial. A 
group from Marietta had gone one 
step farther than others, removing 
restrictions as to sex. But a mayority 
flavored a strong national fraternity 
dedicated to remain in actual prac- 
tice, interracial intercultural. 
They met in caucus the first night, 
and until the early hours of the 
morning planned the type of organ- 
ization they felt would best meet 
requirements. In workshops the fol- 
lowing day, details were worked 
over. Beta Sigma ‘Tau was—and_ is— 
the result. 

What were we setting out to com- 
bat or change? First the “blackball 
system.” It was generally felt that 
the system of allowing one or two 
people to eliminate a person from 
an organization or eliminate a pros- 
pective pledge because of personality 
defects or mannerisms was alien to 
our philosophy. (The point was 
made, of course, that a chapter could 


well become a house of strife if a 
majority of the members found it 
impossible to get along with one 
person. Also it was felt that a chapter 
must have certain means by which 
it can weed out individuals in a 
pledge class who are found, after a 
period, to be in conflict with its 
ideals.) So it was that a chapter, if 
it uses the vote to accept a person 
into membership (not pledge status), 
can require no more than 2/3 of the 
entire active chapter's vote for ac 
ceptance. We realize this is not meet- 
ing up to the ideal and it is there. 
fore one of the problems upon 
which all chapters and the national 
officers have determined to work 
seriously. 

Second: hazing and any form of 
degradation for individuals is pro 
hibited by our constitution. Every 
delegate stated that he had up unt 
then carried out this policy very 
stringently. Members of pledge 
classes present at the convention not 
only verified these statements but 
they also said they would resign 
and denounce the fraternity if it did 
not live up to its stated policy. 


THE INTERCOLLEGIAN 


A third item we hope to change 


in the traditional Greek Letter Fra- | 


ternity set-up is that of the pledge 
in relation to the members of the 
active chapter, the active chapter as 
4 whole, and to the national fra- 
ternity. We include pledges in the 
active working of the fraternity 
business life. We feel that they are 
a direct part of the fraternity al- 
though still at a proving and learn- 


ing stage. 

A main activity of the new organ- 
ization in many locals already begun, 
is learning about, and having ex- 
perience in interracial, intercultural 
tensions. This phase of our program 
is new and holds many possibilities. 
It is the heart of our movement. 

National officers elected, under 
the provisional constitution, are: 
President, John J. Roth, Ohio Wes- 


The group at Union College who helped found 
the national intercultural fraternity say, 


leyan; First Vice President, John 
Caldwell, Santa Barbara; Second 
Vice President, Fred H. King, Cor- 
nell U; Secretary, Lee Schlosser, 
Marietta; Treasurer, Jesse S. Roy, 
Ohio State. Delegates at large to the 
Executive Council: Clarence L. Bow- 
ers, Baldwin-Wallace; John L. Sho- 
ver, Ohio Wesleyan; Harry C. Walk- 
er, Union. The new executive secre- 
tary is Russell M. Jones, Ohio State. 


WORKS 


By CLARENCE H. WALKER 


THEY TRIED SOMETHING NEW: Officers of the anti-segregation fraternity at Union College 
in Schenectady—Clarence Walker (Chaplain), Alvin Couler (Secretary), Dave Lieberman 
(President), Perry Richardson (Vice-President), Brock Powell (Treasurer). 


Contain policies and practices of 
our fraternity system here at Union 
College aroused many a_ heated 
Freshman discussion last October, 
and there was plenty of resentment. 
As time passed the concern died in 
most circles as quickly as it had be- 
gun. After all, it’s “the system.” 

But there were still a few of us 
who couldn't forget the “exclusion” 
policy applying to fellows of minor- 
ity races and religions in the pledg- 
ing of freshmen to national fraternal 
organizations. At first our sentiments 
were confined to group discussions, 
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but the more we talked the more we 
became alarmed at the seriousness of 
the situation. Our concern finally led 


to a decision: we would form a fra-. 


ternity specifically committed to the 
principles we held vital. 

Last fall in a South College dorm1- 
tory room we decided to organize. 
The following week an election of 
officers was held and a constitution 
formally drafted. Here is a direct 
quotation from it: 


That this brotherhood is organized on 
the basis that all men are created equal, 
and that no discrimination because of 


religion, race, color, or background 
should be practiced by a fraternity at 
Union College. This fraternity shall be 
one to promote brotherhood and fellow- 
ship, to promote college spirit, to de- 
velop socially the Union College student, 
to enrich the member culturally and 
scientifically, to carry on the traditions 
of Union College, to serve the college 
in whatever way possible, and to forge 
the way for a more noble life. 

Having officers and a constitution, 
we still needed official approval. The 
Committee on Student Activities 
moved slowly because it was un- 
familiar with all that is involved in 
recognition of a new fraternity—by 
no means a common event these days. 
Our petition was referred to the In- 
terfraternity Council for approval. 
After this had been given, the Com- 
mittee granted us recognition. We 
were placed on probation by the 
I.F.C. for one year. We have a seat 
on this council but as yet no official 
vote. 

It takes a lot of work to start a 
fraternity—we've found that out. 
Much care has been put into writing 
a creed, selecting a fraternity seal 
and banner, and obtaining pledge 
pins and fraternity badges. Although 
we found many men interested, we 
decided after a long discussion that 
since we are all freshmen, we should 
leave room to take in new men each 
year. Thus we have limited our num- 
ber of pledges for this year. 

To be sure, the going has been 
rather tough at times. We have no 
house yet (Spring, 1948). There is 
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danger that our fraternity may be 
composed entirely of “excluded”’ 
men, and we are finding this need 
not be so. We lack money—a financial 
factor which also looms large as we 
seek to carry out other plans for 
better intercultural understanding. 

But we know we have a good 
cause, and we expect to come out 


on top. Our membership is inter- 
racial and inter-faith now. We be- 
lieve we will find plenty of others, 
as time passes, who share our ideals. 
When we do secure a house, we shall 
be able to prove our claim that men 
of different races and religions can 
not only work together but live to- 
gether successfully. 


Reacting to “The sorority problem,” 
many a student can say 


PLEDGED CO-OP 


By LELACE COLEMAN 
UCLA ‘50 


DEAR Housk-HUNTER: 

In a year of Co-op living I've 
learned a lot! Did you know, tor 
instance, that co-ops were started 
over a hundred years ago? Uh-huh, 
in Rochdale, England, by a group of 
weavers, who set up a list of prin- 
ciples that co-ops still follow today. 
Cooperatives are everywhere now— 
lots of them on college campuses, 
some of the latter with membership 
in the hundreds. But let me tell you 
all about ours, because I’m _ sure 
you ll want to try cooperative living, 
too, on your campus. 

First, our co-op is co-educational. 
This year I shall have twenty broth- 
ers and eighteen sisters, all nearly 
my own age, and all interested in 
many things in which I’m interested. 
And a co-op family has such a good 
time doing everything from washing 
dishes to playing volley ball in the 
back vard, for they do these things 
together, in a spontaneous way. 
(None of the regimented stuff you 
get in frats, etc.) I was thrilled when 
I first had Sunday dinner with them, 
and saw a boy and a girl working to- 
gether in the kitchen, and with seem- 


ingly no effort at all, turn out beautt--. 


ful hot biscuits and a lucious roast! 
Some co-ops hire cooks, but we all 
consider it good practice to do it 
ourselves, though I have heard that 
girls who have learned to cook in 
the co-op, have had trouble later 
when trying to reduce their cooking 
methods from 40 persons to 2! 
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Another thing about our college 
co-op—it has open membership. Re- 
gardless of race, color, or creed you 
can belong to the co-op. You can’t 
imagine, until you’ve experienced it, 
how good it is to see Japanese, 
Mexican, Chinese, Negroes, Filipinos, 
all living in the same house, sharing 
the work, and having good times to- 
gether. I can’t think of a better way 
to help combat race problems, for 
basic problems all center in indi- 
viduals, don’t they? 

Another principle of co-op living 
is control. Our house has a student 
board, and an adult advisory board, 
but every issue is decided by the en- 
tire membership, yet every member 
has only one vote. (Compare this 
with the economic system of Capital- 
ism, which gives one man 24 votes 
if he has 24 shares in a_ business!) 
Even an item such as buying a rug 
for the living room is_ thoroughly 
discussed before a purchase is made. 
And this brings me around to the 
next point, which concerns money. 

Quite a number of students at Cal 
are having to make every penny 
count—and co-op dividends help 
here! How come, you ask? Well, by 
good planning, quantity buying, and 
even such things as remembering to 
turn out the lights when you're not 
using them, money Is saved. At every 
semester's end there is usually a sum 
of money, part of which the member- 
ship may decide to invest (perhaps 
in a new building fund, or in a re- 


All ot us firmly believe that, here 
in college, among educated minds, 
we must seek to deal with the minoyj. 
ties problem, if anywhere. We are 
determined to do our part in making 
every student both eligible and we}. 
come—the only variable factor being 
his own personality—in fraterna] | 


life. 


lief project), the rest of the money 
going back to the members on a 
percentage basis. Pretty good, huh? 

Another attraction of co-op living 
is the practice of political and re. 
ligious freedom. We have Methodists, 
Catholics, Quakers, and agnostics in 
our house; so too, Democrats, Re- 
publicans and Students-for-Wallace! 
You should hear the lively discus- 
sions at the dinner table! 

All of which leads me to say to 
you, House-Hunter—why not try the 
co-op way? 

Cooperatively yours, | 


Happy HoOusEHOLDER 


K.P. is easy, say those who go the 
co-op way. 
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Prayer and Meditation: 


Prayer is the most perfect and most divine action that a rational soul 
is capable of. It is of all other actions and duties the most indispensably 
necessary. —<Augustin Baker 


Prayer is disciplined opening of the self to God. . . . For there is 
strength in you greater than any strength of your own, the Will that 
stirs within you when your own will is at rest. : 

—Gregory Vlastos 


Moral and religious reality cannot be perceived without transforma- 
tion of self, without submission of the individual to its exigencies. One 
condition has to be met; the decision must be taken in advance not only 
in words but in reality to say “yes” to the light. 

—Edouard LeRoy 


Prayer is not asking for things—not even for the best things; it is 
going where they are. The word, with its inevitable sense and stain of 
supplication, is therefore best abandoned. It is meditation and con- 
templation; it is opening another aperture of the mind, using another 
focus, that is the real recreative process. —Anonymous 


Prayer is not a vain attempt to change God's will: it is a filial desire 
to learn God's will and to share it. Prayer is not a substitute for work; 
it is the secret spring and indispensable ally of all true work—the clari- 
fying of work’s goal, the purifying of its motives, and the renewing of 
its zeal. —George A. Buttrick 


lf worship is the highest activity of man’s spirit we shall expect to 
find it difficult. But we shall also expect to find that there are avenues 
leading to worship for all sorts and conditions of men. 
—Author unknown 


And it came to pass, that, as He was praying in a certain place, when 
He ceased, one of His disciples said unto Him, “Lord, teach us to pray, 
as John also taught his disciples. And He said unto them, “When ye 
pray, say, ‘Our Father which art in heaven, Hallowed be Thy name. Thy 
kingdom come. Thy will be done, as in heaven, so in earth. Give us day 
by day our daily bread. And forgive us our sins; for we also forgive every- 
one that is indebted to us. And lead us not into temptation; but deliver 
us from evil.’ ” —Luke 11: 1-4 


Fellowship: 


No man can live this religious life alone. He must have the fellowship 
of others who are trying to live in this way. This is so because the human 
personality above all things is a social entity. 

—H. N. Wieman 


All these intellectual attitudes (against religion) would have short 
shrift if Christianity had remained what it was—a communion; if Chris- 
tionity had remained what it was—a religion of the heart. 

—Charles Péguy 


God can show Himself as He really is only to real men. And that means 
not simply to men who are individually good, but to men who are united 
together in a body, loving one another, helping one another, showing 
Him to one another. For that is what God meant humanity to be like; 
like players in one band, or organs in one body. . . . Consequently, the 
one really adequate instrument for learning about God is the whole 
Christian community, waiting for Him together. Christian brotherhood 
is, So to speak, the technical equipment for this science—the laboratory 
outfit. —C. S. Lewis 


Techniques the Way 


~ Be Still and Know . .” 


Central as is the relationship between the separate individual and God, 
each man needs an experience of life in the great family of God if he 
is to grow to understand the real nature of that love and the real char- 
acter of his response to that love, to say nothing of growing to under- 
stand and to live creatively with his fellows. 

—Douglas V. Steere 


Psychotherapy: 


One of the major implications of the religious Way is the achievement 
of self-knowledge. . . . The specific value of psychotherapy is in the 
revelation of those motives and impulses operating outside the field of 
consciousness which hold one back from true self-knowledge. 

Not until one determines to restrict his task to the elimination of his 
egocentricity, and no longer tries to force an increase of courage and 
vitality, does the process of self-education get started. The distribution 
of the parts in the task is something like this: The light is obscured; 
it is not my problem to light the light (for it is already burning), but my 
problem is to clear away the obstacles that are obstructing the light. 
| cannot create light, but | can remove the shade. If a man wanted to 
light the light himself, he would be more vain than ever. If he would 
wait until the light penetrated the shade by itself, he would be more 
timid than ever; he would be trying to escape his responsibilities. The 
objective is the untiring work at the removal of the shade and the 
unerring confidence in the presence of the light. —Fritz Kunkel 


Action: 


Commitment does not stop with contemplation. It seeks issue in work. 
For the God discovered thus is a God at work, reconciling the world to 
Himself. And those who worship in spirit and truth find themselves called 
to a ministry of reconciliation. A world unfinished and broken is to be 
made whole. Worship sends us out to work. But work in turn, through 
frustration or consummation, may continually tend again toward worship, 
wherein illumination and renewal are to be found. 

—Robert L. Calhoun 


Prayer is not escape from reality and from action; it is the source of 
strength and insight for action. It is the only preparation for sound 
action. 

Kneeling alone in a dark garden in an ultimate crisis of his life, Jesus 
said, “Father, may this cup pass from me.” But that was not the end 
of his prayer. Had he—as we so often do—proceeded to rationalize the 
ways in which an answer might come, the course of human history might 
have been different. Instead, he carried that prayer—a legitimate cry of 
the human spirit—on to the absolutely essential conclusion, “Neverthe- 
less not as | will but as thou wilt.” And his action, following that prayer, 
has changed the pattern of human history. 

—Rose Terlin 


The Christian life is a journey. Jesus said, “They who do the will of 
my Father shall know. . . .” And St. Gregory, “Whosoever would under- 
stand what he hears, must hasten to put into practice what he has 
heard.” Therefore do not wait for great strength before setting out, for 
immobility will weaken you further. Do not wait to see very clearly 
before starting: one has to walk toward the light. Have you strength 
enough to take this first step? Take this step! 

—Philippe Vernier 


And | saw a new heaven and a new earth: for the first heaven and 
the first earth were passed away: and there was no more sea. And John 
saw the holy city, new Jerusalem, coming down from God out of heaven, 
prepared as a bride adorned for her husband. And | heard a great voice 
out of the heaven saying, “Behold, the tabernacle of God is with men, 
and He will dwell with them, and they shall be His people, and God 
Himself shall be with them, and be their God. . . . And He that sat upon 
the throne said, ‘Behold, | make all things new.’ “” —Revelation 21: 1-7 


—Reprinted from The Choice Is Always Ours— 
Phillips, Nixon, Hawes. By permission of Rich- 
ard R. Smith, New York, publishers. 
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Do you know 


By JOHN OLIVER NELSON 


C erralnty no other book written 
in prison has freed so many people 
as John Bunyan’'s Pilgrim’s Progress. 
That a poorly educated Baptist 
tinker (1628-1688) should have had 
genius to write it at all, and persist- 
ence to keep at it year after year in 
a foul dungeon, is stout evidence 
that God apparently had a hand in 
it all. 

Millions who have read the book 
since it first came from a crude press 
in 1878 have been sure God’s hand 
was there. Children have lisped 
through its exciting adventures; men 
and women have been convicted and 
converted as Christians upon a mere 
curious reading of it; terms taken 
from it like “Vanity Fair,” “the 
Slough of Despond,” or “Giant Des- 
pair” have become a permanent part 
of the language. To literally millions 
of Christians, Pilgrim’s Progress has 
lent new drama and power to every- 
day living of everyday lives. 

Within the past several years, three 
brand-new editions of the old book 
have been published—in days when 
publishers are interested in mass 
markets for books. One of the finest 
of these editions is that put out by 
the British Student Christian Move- 
ment Press—mainly for students. Can 
students in this generation indeed 
become heirs to the suspense and 
sober truth of Bunyan’s. spiritual 
epic? Perhaps a few glances at it 
here may lead undergraduates to buy 
it, delve into it, and claim it as their 
own. 


the ‘“‘similitude of a dream,” 
Bunyan sees a man in rags living in 
the city of Destruction, who from 
reading a certaim Book decides that 
he is living in the wrong place the 
wrong way. A helptul stranger named 
Evangelist tells him to head for a 
wicket gate across the fields, and 
thus start his “progress from this 
world to the next.’”’ So Christian sets 
off on a run, not heeding even his 
wife and children as they cry out 
against his going. Iwo fellow-citi- 
zens, Pliable and QObstinate, follow 
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as an epic and a thrilling religious experience? 


Among the innumerable cast of Pilgrim’s Progress you'll meet these gentlemen—if they 
haven't appeared already in your own spiritual progress. 


him, the latter staying by until he 
and Christian heedlessly fall into a 
bog, the Slough of Despond, where 
“they wallowed for a time, being 
grievously bedaubed with the dirt.” 
This is enough tor Pliable, who re- 
turned home, leaving Christian to be 
extricated by a passerby named Help, 
and set on his way to the Heavenly 
City. 

Meeting a gentleman named Mr. 
Worldly Wiseman, from the town of 
Carnal Policy, Christian asks help 
in getting rid of a burden he carries 
on his back; Mr. W. W. is of little 
help—as are two others suggested to 
relieve Christian of his load of guilt, 
Legality and Civility. Finally he gets 
to the wicket gate, opened by Good- 
will, and goes along to the house of 
the Interpreter, who shows him sym- 
bols of Passion and Patience, the 
Grace of Christ, and a dismal Man 
in an Iron Cage beyond repentance. 
Shortly thereafter, Christian heads 


uphill along a highway to where a 
cross stands—at which suddenly the 
burden rolls from his back, down 
into a sepulchre nearby. “Then was 
Christian glad and lightsome, and 
said with a merry heart, ‘He hath 
given me rest by his sorrow, and life 
by his death!’ He gives then “three 
leaps for joy,” and goes out singing. 
But soon he comes upon three 
men sleeping, Simple, Sloth, and 
Presumption, whom he seeks to warn 
of the destruction imminent for 
those not journeying to the Heavenly 
City. “Simple said, ‘I see no danger; 
Sloth said, ‘Yet a little more sleep; 
and Presumption said, ‘Every Fat 
must stand upon his own bottom. 
And so they lay down to sleep again, 
and Christian went on his way.” 
He next meets Formalist and 
Hypocrisy, born in the land ot 
Vain-glory; Timorous and Mistrust, 
telling him of lions in the way; 4 
“srave and beautiful damsel named 
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Discretion;” a trio called Piety, Pru- 
dence, and Charity, and—in the Val- 
ley of Humiliation—a fiend called 
Apollyon. This monster—material for 
nightmares among generations of 
children since 1678!—‘‘was clothed 
with scales like a Fish (and they are 
his pride); he had wings like a 
Dragon, feet like a Bear, and out of 
his belly came Fire and Smoke; and 
his mouth was as the mouth of a 
Lion.” Apollyon, after a hot alterca- 
tion in which he seeks to dominate 


Christian, ‘“‘strodled quite over the 


whole breadth of the way, and said, 
J am void of fear in this matter, 
prepare thyself to die; for I swear 
by my infernal Den, that thou shalt 

o no further; here will I spill thy 
soul.” Then begins a half-day’s fierce 
battle, of fiery darts, wrestling, and 
thrusts of Christian’s sword, tll 
Apollyon flees with his wounds, and 
Christian ‘‘did smile, and look up- 
ward; but ‘twas the dreadfullest 
sight that ever I saw.’ On through 
the Valley of the Shadow of Death, 
past the very mouth of Hell, until 
Christian meets Faithful, a_ true 
companion: ‘they went very lovingly 
on together, and had sweet discourse 
of all things that had happened to 
them in their pilgrimage.” 

The two travelers, after speaking 
briefly with ‘Talkative, the son of 
Say-well, who dwelt in Prating Row, 
come to the town of Vanity Fair, “a 
Fair wherein should be sold of all 


This is Number One of a series on Christian 
Classics. Following is a partial list of titles to 
be reviewed in “Intercollegian” in coming 
months by well-known Christian scholars: 


PARADISE LOST 

IMITATION OF CHRIST 

MARTIN LUTHER: CHRISTIAN LIBERTY 
PRACTICE OF THE PRESENCE OF GOD 
PASCAL’S PENSEES 

BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER 


sorts of Vanity... .as Houses, Lands, 
Title, Countries, Kingdoms, Lusts, 
Trades, Places, Honors, Preferments, 
Pleasures, and Delights of all sorts, 
as Whores, Bawds, Wives, Husbands, 
Children, Masters, Servants, Lives, 
Blood, Bodies, Souls, Silver, Gold, 
Pearls, Precious Stones, and what 
not.”” When Christian and Faithful, 
being asked what they would buy, 
answer, “We buy the truth,” the 
town is upon them, believing them 
none other than ‘‘Bedlams and Mad” 
for such an attitude. Put in a cage 
and pillory, tried under Lord Hate- 
good, witnessed against by Supersti- 
tion and Pick-thank, and judged by 
a jury with even more picturesque 
names, Christian’s friend Faithful is 
condemned to die at Vanity Fair. 
He is stoned, and burned at the 
stake like “hereticks’” in Bunyon’s 
England. Christian himself is sent on 
his way, meeting Messrs. By-ends, 
Hold-the-world, Money-love, and 
Save-all, but pushing on with a new 
friend, Hopeful. The two sleep the 
night on the lands of Giant Despair 
of Doubting Castle, who throws 
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The Shaking of the Foundations, by 
Paul Tillich (Scribner, 1948, $2.50) 


The Protestant Era, by Paul Tillich 
(University of Chicago Press, 1948, $4) 

The word for the first of these two 
books is lucid, for the second, deep— 
both characteristic of the great Prussian 
theologian who has taught at Union 
Seminary in New York since 1933. The 
first (186 pp.) is 22 sermons of particular 
power and ruggedness, each having 
originally been mimeographed to meet 
student demand after they were 
preached. The second (322 pp.) is a vast, 
learned view of what makes Protestant- 
ism, what its current choices are, and 
how it can transform capitalism and 
socialism. 


America’s Spiritual Culture, by Bernard 
Eugene Meland (Harper, 1948, $2.50) 
doesn’t deal much with Christian pre- 
suppositions or action, but studies ways 
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in which “spirituality” may reply to the 
crowding-out process in secular culture. 
Adult education, community conscious- 
ness, and new dedication to Walt Whit- 
manesque selflessness are the sort of way 
out proposed by this Chicago University 
theologian. Convinced, not convincing. 


Is God Evident? by Gerald Heard (Har- 
per, 1948, $3) shares again a mystic 
scientist's keen enthusiasm, this time for 
a “natural theology” gleaned from in- 
escapable witness of modern science. He 
has written copiously in_ fields of 
anthropology, prayer, mystery fiction, 
and theology, and this easy-style proof 
of God and man’s divine nature by 
scientific clues is another amazing job. 
Involved, persuasive. 


Main Issues Confronting Christendom, 
by Harold A. Bosley (Harper, 1948, 
$2.50) is solid, urgent analysis of today’s 
futility, war-making, race strife, church 
divisiveness, and skepticism, pointing up 
Christian “liberalism” as the way out. 


them into a dungeon, beats them, 
and urges suicide “either with Knife, 
Halter, or Poison;” only as Christian 
recalls that he has a key called 
Promise do the two escape, and are 
soon among shepherds in the Delec- 
table Mountains. Faint-heart, Igno- 
rance, Atheist, and others converse 
with them by the way, but soon they 
are wading the unbridged river to 
reach the Heavenly City itself. At the 
very gate of paradise they find a 
doorway leading straight down to 
perdition: ‘““Then I saw that there 
was a way to Hell even from the 
Gates of Heaven, as well as from the 
City of Destruction. So I awoke, and 
behold it was a Dream.” 

Thus the ‘First Part” of the ad- 
venturous talkative, Scripture-rich 
story of Pilgrim’s Progress: in the 
sequel, Christian’s wife and children, 
finding him living as it were in 
another world, set out and after 
equally grueling and enlightening 
encounters also reach the Heavenly 
City. As we follow Christiana and 
her boys along the trail her husband 
previously took, right up to the 
Heavenly Gate, the pilgrim’s terrain 
is already our own, its pitfalls, ogres, 
beguilements and delights interpreta- 
tive of the Christian’s progress even 
for our own day. This is great epic 
writing, great Christianity, and even 
in a day of technicolor thrillers, 
superman, and Paul Bunyan (not 
John!)—great excitement. 


As dean of Duke Divinity School and a 
widely known college preacher, Bosley 
knows student questions and gives sober 
Christian answers. Meaty. 


DRAMATIZE RELIGION! 


Prof. Fred Eastman has just published two new 
works to help: 


ONE-ACT PLAYS OF 
SPIRITUAL POWER 


(Walter H. Baker Co. Boston. $3.00) 


WRITING THEONE-ACT 
RELIGIOUS PLAY 


(Friendship Press, New York. 50c) 
Order through your bookseller 


For information about courses in 
Drama and Biography and a com- 
prehensive curriculum for training 
ministers and religious educators, 
write to 


The Chicago Theological Seminary 
A. C. McGiffert, Jr., President 
5757 University Avenue Chicago 37, IIlinois 


MINISTERS’ WEEK 
Januory 31 - February 4, 1949. 
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Don't let spectator status at foot- 
ball games be your only exercise: 


Many a student leaves college with 
a weaker body and less fitness and 
less athletic participation than when 
he or she entered. Progressively, from 
freshman to senior year, some stu- 
dents develop traitor bodies that 
betray them later in life when they 
most need their strength. As a col- 
lege student, don’t let anyone keep 
you from getting a full education. 
It will not be thrust on you as are 
many “required” subjects. See that 
you get that participation due you. 

What kind of activities? How 
much should I do in college? The 
kind depends on your degree of fit- 
ness, age, sex, handicaps and time 
available. Here, in the chart below, 
are listed the possibilities. It 1s over- 
simplified; there are exceptions at 
each level, and a “spillover” from 
one level to another: 


By M. L. WALTERS 


Every student who should 
have some experience several 
items on Level One. No one has 
really had a college education who 
has not had a taste of Levels One and 
‘Two. Level ‘Three is the hub of “the 
good life,” for these are must activi- 
ties that every normal man and 
woman should be armed with for a 
life full of fun. Levels Four and Five 
are for those with handicaps. ‘This 
does not mean that Mr. and Miss 
Average student should shun them 

. take them in also, but not at the 
expense of Level Three. ‘The only 
agency on earth that will produce 
fitness 1s exercise and those last two 
columns do not provide the vigorous 
exercise needed to keep you fit. 

This summary is built on twenty 
years of experience, study and ex- 
perimentation with men and women 


| Which Is Yours 


| LEVEL 1 
| Age 17-27 
Excellent Condition LEVEL 2 
FOOTBALL Age 12-40 
SOCCER Good condition . 
LEVEL 3 
WRES TLINC BASEBALL AM 


| WEIGHT LIFTING HANDBALL. 


Best all-round 


Li ll BASKETBALL activities for all 
SKIING SOFTBALL 
ROWING 
SWIMMING 
VOLLEYBALL 
TENNIS 
SQUASH 
Restricted activity BOWLING 
GOLF LEVEL 5 BADMINTON 
TABLE TENNIS Low activity level RIDING 
CYCLING HUNTING 
HIKING a SKATING 
ARCHERY BILLIARDS 
FISHING RADIO 
SAILING 


HORSESHOES 


READING 


PHOTOGRAPHY 
SPECTATOR 
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from 8 to 80. “The weaker the body 
the more it commands, the stronger 
the body the more it obeys.” 

That same experience has shown 
me that the “broad minded boys and 
gals” who can “take it or leave it.” 
coming out of college as anemic, 
flabby, bloodless box-seaters, miss 
one of the keys of education. 

A recent summary published 
jointly by the Medical and Physical 
Education Societies reveals the fol. 
lowing: “Exercise is the creator, 
rather than the user, of energy. 
Exercise enables people of all ages 
really to live while they are alive. 
Exercise must be performed regularly 
and in a form which is enjoyable. 
Unless muscles are worked regularly 
to the point of appreciable fatigue, 
there is no bodily urge to make them 
grow stronger. The human 
body can take daily abuse over a 
period of months or years without 
showing symptoms of a breakdown 
of the parts neglected. Disuse of any 
muscle or organ soon leads to weak- 
ness and finally to total incapacity.” 

It was Socrates who said, “Athletic 
performance and physical fitness 1s 
the duty of every citizen, and should 
be a part of his education. How weak 
is the state with ill-trained youth, 
and how pathetic is the figure of a 
man who has passed through 
without ever realizing the potential, 
the beauty, the poise and _ strength 
of which the human body ts 
pable.” 

Looking upon athletics as a waste 
of time dates the source of a stu: 
dent’s thinking. Athletics is not a 
lollipop to be given to the “good 
students” who makes B or better and 
does not displease the professors. It 
is a must for every student, from 
freshman to faculty. People grow old 
because they stop playing, they dont 
stop playing because they grow old. 
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THE RACE 


Do you remember 

How you won 

That last race? 

How you flung your body 
At the start— 

Ripped the cinders 

In the stretch? 

How you catapulted 
Through the tape... 
Do you remember? 
Don’t you think 

| lurched with you 


Out of those starting holes? 


Don’t you think 

My sinews tightened 
At those first 

Few strides— 


And when you flew into the stretch 


Was not all my thrill 
Of a thousand races 
In your blood? 

At your final drive 
Through the finish line 
Did not my shout 

Tell of the 

Triumphant ecstasy 

Of victory? 

Live 

As | have taught you 
To run, boy; 

It's a short dash. 

Dig your starting holes 
Deep and firm; 

Lurch out of them 
Into the straightaway 
With all the power 
That is in you; 

Look straight ahead 
To the finish line— 
Think only of the goal— 
Run straight— 

Run high— 

Run hard— 

Save nothing 

And finish 

With an ecstatic burst 
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That carries you 

Hurtling 

Through the tape 

To victory. 
By Frank Horne 
Coach at Fort Valley High 
and Industrial School, Ga. 


MPUS PREST 

prep school man. Those with deviant 
backgrounds and who have not the 
necessary ability to achieve success at 
Yale, or those with the most ade- 
quate backgrounds but still no abil- 
ity are thus in a situation where they 
will be unable to measure up ‘to 
Yale’s standards of success and be re- 
warded by social recognition. For 
these men satisfactory adjustment 
to the community is possible only by 
a realistic acceptance of their inabil- 
ity to find social recognition, and the 
substitution of goals which they feel 
they can attain. 

Yale’s pursuit of a policy of en- 
couraging men from all sections of 
the country and from all back- 
grounds is increasingly in conflict 
with its definition of success in terms 
so narrow that only a relatively few 
men are able to meet them. ‘Two al- 
ternatives are possible: first, a greater 
attempt might be made to screen 
applicants in such a way so as to 
take only prose men who show prom- 


“| know you want to win, coach, but | don’t think it’s quite fair.” 


ise of possessing and developing 
qualities of leadership which are in 
conformity with Yale’s definition of 
success. In this case Yale will be 
drawing mainly from one general 
type and class of men and will lose 
the value of having diverse back- 
grounds, experiences, and personall- 
ties interacting in its community. 
The other alternative would draw 
heavily on more mature’ men, 
to whom the rewards of social recog- 
nition are subordinated to the more 
enduring ones of a sound academic 
training and greater purpose. The 
central problem is one of our whole 
culture, from which Yale has de- 
rived its essential definition of suc- 
cess and to which it must not only 
adjust, but in which it must play a 
part in aiding readjustment. 


PICTURE CREDITS 


OUR COVER photo shows Duke Uni- 
versity Stadium on a sunny autumn 
Saturday. 

PAGE 
1: Entrance to Fairchild Chapel, 

Oberlin College 

12: Courtesy of Phi Beta Kappa 

13: University of Arkansas 

17: Bob West, Union College, Sche- 
nectady, N. Y. 

20: Engraving by Dalziel Brothers: 
courtesy New York Public Li- 
brary 

23: Jack O’Lantern, Dartmouth Col- 
lege 
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Where We’re Endangered 


Voice from Holland 


In the April 1948 issue of THE INTER- 
COLLEGIAN there appeared an article by 
Mr. Leo Beck from Holland on the 
problem of Universal Military Training. 
It is not my concern to meddle with 
internal American affairs. But as in my 
opinion Mr. Beck in his argument 
against UMT is missing the point. 

Mr. Beck argues that UMT is “one of 
the basic principles of the totalitarian 
state,” and that therefore a nation which 
accepts UMT at the same moment gives 
up democracy and freedom. I am most 
sorry for my compatriot, but I must say 
that this is just nonsense. It is not true, 
as any veteran will know, that being in 
the army or navy means giving up your 
freedom of thinking. You cannot pos- 
sibly say that countries like Norway, 
Denmark, Sweden, Finland, Holland, 
Belgium, France, Great Britain’ or 
Switzerland, who all have UMT, are 
notoriously totalitarian states. 


I do not want to say whether America 
should or should not accept UMT. But 
you should use the right argument in 
making up your mind about it. What is 
true is not that “UMT is one of the 
basic principles of the totalitarian state,” 
but that the totalitarian state uses every- 
thing, good or evil, when it sees a chance 
of so reaching its goal. In Nazi-Germany 
the abuse of UMT stood beside the 
abuse of the Church by the “German 
Christians” or the abuse of science in 
killing and torturing methods. What 
makes a state totalitarian is not that it 
has UMT, but that it enslaves the human 
soul by any means. 


Therefore, appreciate your democracy 
and know what it means. Appreciate 
your freedom of thought, your freedom 
of speech, your freedom of press, your 
freedom of religion, and be prepared to 
defend them. See to it that you preserve 
the right to discard a government when 
it tramples your deepest convictions. 
And if necessary, use UMT if there is no 
other way of defending your freedom. 
“Democracy is not a thing you wear like 
a coat” writes Mr. Beck. How true that 
is, is shown by the millions who suffered 
in the concentration camps for their 
democratic ideals. It might turn out that 
the problem of segregation or the spirit 
of the investigations into anti-American 
activities are a greater danger to democ- 
racy in America than UMT. For it is 
the spirit which decides. Let every Chris- 
tian student keep his head cool and 
pray that he may be shown the issues 
that are really at stake. 


Wim P. J. WESSELDIJK, 
Zeist, The Netherlands 
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WHY BE CHRISTIAN? 


(Continued from page 4) 
the will of God may be enthroned 


in our national life. We must trans- 
late “In God We Trust” from coins 
to character. So shall our liberties 
be preserved. 

Our Christian faith points to the 
ancient prayer of Jesus as the hope 
of the nations: “Thy kingdom come, 
Thy will be done on earth as it is 
in heaven.” The kingdom of God on 
earth is the only intelligible way I 
see for the future of the human race. 
I wish I had the power both of 
thought and of expression to make 
you see and feel deeply today what 
Jesus and the kingdom of God could 
do for our broken and harassed and 
hopeful world. Here is the greatest 
social conception that ever entered 
human history, by which the nations 
of the world may conserve their best 
traditions and cultures, but find a 
way and a spirit to transcend all that 
now divides and alienates them. 
Here is the loyalty strong enough, 
intelligent enough, moral enough, 
great enough to overcome racial bit- 
terness, national narrowness and eco- 
nomic jealousies. 


Oberlin otters «ix 


Association 


with a strong faculty and a cos- | 9m 
mopolitan student body. 


A Curriculum 


recently revised to provide train- 
ing in the basic requirements for 
parish leadership. 


Ample Laboratory 


experience under close supervi- 
sion in city, town, village and 
country fields. 


Life 

in a college community whose 
college of liberal arts and con- 
servatory of music add much 
to the delights of cultured living. 


Degrees 
of A.M., B.D., and S.T.M. 


THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
OF THEOLOGY 


Oberlin College 


Thomas Wesley Graham, Dean 


OBERLIN OHIO 


At all bookstores 


An inspiring appeal for faith in today’s great crisis by 


CHARLES A. LINDBERGH 


OF FLIGHT 
AND LIFE 


Science, once our greatest benefactor, now threatens to destroy 
us. How shall we combat a scientific materialism which may lead 
to the end of our civilization? By what moral force may we regain 
the values essential to our survival? Mr. Lindbergh proposes a 


solution for all who value our way of life. $1.50 


Photo by 
Ifor Thomas 
Collier's Weekly 
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Students Protest Military Aid to China 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. One Vietnamese, 
fourteen Chinese and thirteen American 
students participated in the first Chinese- 
American Students-in-Industry Project 
which was sponsored by the Chinese 
Student Christian Association and the 
New England SCM. Because jobs were 
scarce, twenty-four of the twenty-eight 
students took jobs at the Winchester Re- 
peating Arms Company. While most of 
the students worked on sports equip- 
ment, several were employed in the 50 
calibre ammunition shop. Members of 
the group were greatly distressed when 
they learned, late in the summer, that 
the arms they were helping to manu- 
facture would replace arms sent to China 
by the United States government. After 
careful study of the situation, about half 
the group decided to quit work because 
they could not conscientiously continue. 
The others stayed on the job to interpret 
the group’s action to their fellow 
workers. 

The Students-in-Industry project sum- 
marized the members’ convictions con- 
cerning the struggle in China in the 
following statement: ‘““‘We have come to 
realize that the struggle in China does 
not lie between two political parties, 
but is an uprising of the people for 
freedom and democracy. Any demon- 
stration by students, small merchants, 
workers, and some _ industrialists is 
branded as communistic action, although 
they have no affiliations with the Com- 
munist Party. The situation in China 
is really a struggle between the people 
and the corrupt and reactionary ele- 
ments in the National Government. 
United States military aid to China does 
not help to spread democracy but helps 
in keeping a fascist-like dictatorship in 
power. In fact, the intervention of the 
United States Government prolongs the 
civil war, for much of the Communist 
war supplies are obtained from captured 
Kuomintang outfits as well as bribed 
Kuomintang officials. American arms 
are thus being used on both sides to 
help Chinese kill Chinese! Is this an 
example of the democratic principles 
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NEWS OF THE STUDENT CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION MOVEMENT 


FERN BABCOCK, News Editor 


and Christian brotherhood in which we 
believe? Ihe Chinese people believe 
that a democratic coalition government 
is the one best and only solution to the 
problem, a government in which all 
classes and parties would be represented. 
Consequently, our group opposes the 
policy of any American military inter- 
vention in China.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Herbert Pifer, directors 
of the project, will be glad to send in- 
formation about the convictions of the 
proup to interested students. They may 
be reached at 301 Prospect, New Haven, 
Conn. 


The South Tries the South 


BEREA COLLEGE, Berea, Ky. “Hear ye, 
Hear ye. The Southern Student Chris- 
tian Council charges The South with 
negligence of its people.” “The South 
on Trial,” presented before the South- 
ern Regional Conference of the YMCA 
and YWCA, was written by the Public 


Affairs Committee of the YWCA at the . 


University of North Carolina. The 
prosecuting attorney attempted to prove 
to the court that The South had allowed 
economic and educational inequalities 
to exist and had failed to provide 
adequate housing for its citizens. 
Copies of the script may be secured from 
the Southern Regional Office of the 
National Student YWCA, 63 Auburn 
Avenue, N.E., Atlanta, Georgia. 


Poll Opinion on Fraternities 


MIAMI UNIVERSITY, Oxford, Ohio. The 
YMCA polled the opinions of 2,200 stu- 
dents on local, international and campus 
questions. One question was, “Do you 
think the merits of fraternities and _ so- 
rorities as organizations sufhcient to 
justify their existence?” 6g percent of 
the total number of students or 1,518 
said the values of fraternities and sorori- 
ties justified their existence, while 20 
percent said they did not and 11 percent 
expressed no opinion. The answers 
given by the veterans and non-veterans 
showed the same percentage as those of 
the entire student body. Slightly less 


than 50 percent of the men said yes to 
the question, while 40 percent said they 
did not feel that the fraternities and 
sororities justified their existence as 
campus organizations. 70 percent of the 
women said the “Greeks” merited being 
a part of the college community, while 
17 percent did not and 14 percent ex- 
pressed no opinion.—DAVID RIGGS 


Interracial Activity in Texas 
UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS, Austin Tex.— 
Students spend their Saturdays building 
playgrounds and painting schools in in- 
terracial work projects sponsored by the 
YMCA-YWCA Race Relations Com- 
mittee. A most important by-product of 
the project is increased knowledge and 
understanding of the ‘Texas racial situa- 
tion. 

An Interracial Sunday School is now 
a going concern, with attendance from 
35 to 60. It is sponsored by the Y’s of 
Tillotson College, Sam Huston College 
and the University of Austin ‘Theologi- 
cal Seminary. It meets the hour before 
regularly scheduled classes at other 
churches so that students may attend 
them also. ‘The three teachers represent 
three of the four colleges. ‘The school 
has succeeded in its objective of pro- 
moting closer ties among students of 
the two Negro and two white colleges, 
through worshiping and studying to- 
gether.—PEGGY ORME 


The Complete Baby Sitter 

KANSAS STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Pitts- 
burg, Kans.—We are looking forward to 
our next YWCA meeting when our 
school nurse will bring her very small 
son and speak to us on “The Complete 
Baby Sitter.” Our nurse is the attractive 
Navajo wife of a G.I. graduate student. 
One of our service projects is caring for 
veterans’ children, without cost. Many 
girls give a night a month. 

One of our most worthwhile activities 
is cooperation with the Teachers Col- 
lege High “Y-Teen” group. Three 
YWCA girls and a faculty sponsor took 
forty “Y-Teens’” on a Retreat a few 
weeks ago.—RUTH MOON 
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NORTHERN BAPTIST... 


A page about the student movement in the Northern Baptist Convention ; 
Val H. Wilson, Director of Department of University Pastor and Student Work 


Richard Akagi, Columbia University, News Secretary 


BAPTIST STUDENT COMMISSION— 


W uot different reading the Book of 
Exodus would make if the gasoline en- 
gine had been invented in 1200 B.C.! 
Think of Moses doing sixty miles an 
hour or more up and down the roads lof 
Egypt as he corralled the Jews and is- 
sued orders for the Great Exit. Think 
of the Hebrews tuning up every vehicle 
they possessed from Rameses “8” to 
jalopies, in anticipation of the signal 
to pull out of the land of captivity. 

Power was available in those earlier 
days. There was plenty of iron in the 
ground; crude oil in that section was 
only awaiting the pumps. There lacked 
a man like Ford to build an engine which 
would compress gas and then explode it; 
there lacked a man like Edison to pro- 
duce a living spark on the end of a wire. 

For ages there have been plenty of 
young people; there are more now than 
ever before. For centuries we have 
known how to corral our youth for war; 
we have been woefully slow in helping 
them to marshall themselves for peace 
and for the church and the Kingdom 
of God. 

We Northern Baptists: how terribly 
slow. There have been Baptists in 
America since the days of Roger Wil- 
liams, but only now have we made pro- 
vision to develop a method of operation 
that will provide compression and _ re- 
lease of the power latent in the lives of 
Christian students. For years Northern 
Baptist University Pastors have realized 
the power potential in Christian stu- 
dent life. On local campuses, Christian 
students were doing effective work in 
their group discussions, their social 
service, their deputations, their inter- 
faith and interracial projects. But the 
Baptist students of Cornell had _ little 
to do with hundreds of Baptist students 
in the state of New York or with the 
Baptist students of Colorado or Cali- 
fornia. So it was everywhere. No na- 
tional fellowship, no sense of responsi- 
bility for building a student movement 
which could be related to the total youth 
program of the denomination on the 
one hand and to the World’s Student 
Christian Federation on the other. 
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Going Places 


Then came the purchase by the North- 
ern Baptists of the Green Lake ‘Assem- 
bly grounds. In 1944 there was held the 
first National Youth Conference. Imme- 
diately it became evident that students 
brought together from Maine to Calli- 
fornia would quickly develop an esprit 
de corps and exercise important leader- 
ship. Within the general life of the Bap- 
tist Youth Fellowship, itself a new or- 
ganization, there was formulated a free 
and significant modus operandi for the 
Baptist students. They were to have 
their own models for the compression 
and the release of power. 


the leadership of Molly Sea- 
sholes, Radcliffe '48, the National Stu- 
dent Commission and a number of State 
Student Commissions have gone places 
and those places are as clearly marked 
as was the Promised Land for the Chil- 
dren of Israel. What are those places? 

1. THE NATIONAL STUDENT COMMISs- 
SION is an effective organ within the 
Bapust Youth Fellowship. ‘The Commis- 
sion meets as part of the Baptist Youth 
Fellowship General Council; the Execu- 
tive Committee meets as part of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the B.Y.F. These 
meetings have been stimulating, creative, 
productive. Out of this combination 
have come Summer Service Projects and 
different phases of the Disciple Plan. 

2. The Commission has met as a 
Commission to face the peculiar prob- 
lems of the college and university 
campus. 

3. Lhe National Commission this year 


Newt Fetter (turn- 
ed farmer this sum- 
mer on his Pennsyl- 
vania homestead) 
writes this month’s 


is developing a self-formulated and self. 
imposed Christian Discipline for 
national members and is recommending 
the discipline to the State Student Com. 
missions. 

4. The National Commission accepts 
special responsibility for the Summer 
Service Projects, since practically al] 
participants are students. 

5. The National Student Commission 
is assuming leadership in planning for 
the First National Christmas Holiday 
Student Conference, in 1949-50. 

6. The National Commission is de. 
veloping a closer sense of relationship 
with the United Student Christian 
Council and with the World's Student 
Christian Federation. 

7. The National Commission is spark. 
plugging the State Student Commissions, 
which in a number of states have be. 
come active and influential in student 
work and in the general life of the 
Baptist Youth Fellowship. 

Students now serve as regular mem- 
bers of the Board of Managers of the 
Board of Education and Publication of 
the Northern Baptist Convention. 

Val Wilson, Director of the Depart- 
ment of University Pastor and Student 
Work, Lexie Ferrell, Field Secretary, to- 
gether with the author of this article are 
not only pleased, they are excited by the 
serious and mature leadership which 
has come to the fore in the development 
of the commissions. A national student 
leader, visiting Green Lake in June of 
1948 and meeting with the Commission 
said, “Northern Baptist Student leader. 
ship is tops. It is going places and it 
knows where it is going.” 


LAKE has become a significant 
channel for the release of power. In local 
church, in college group, in conference 
and council, in Summer Service Projects, 
in the United Student Christian Coun- 
cil and the World’s Student Christian 
Federation, members of the Student 
Commissions are no longer separate 
units or at most small, local combina- 
tions; they now go places in fellowship 
consciously committed to Christ and 


the church. VA 


Executive Director, Division of Secondary 
and Higher Education 

Board of Education and Publication 
Northern Baptist Convention 
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A page about the student fellowship of the Congregational Christian and Evangelical & 
Reformed churches, which currently are merging as the United Church of Christ 


Robert Johnson, Yale, Chairman of. Publications Committee 


We Tuto the future 


g message from Charles T. Hein, Co-Chairman 
of the new United Student Fellowship 


er ine among the trees of the his- 
toric town of Defiance in Ohio stands 
Defiance College, a gracious hostess as 
she welcomed the first National assembly 
of Congregational Christian and Evan- 
gelical & Reformed Church college and 
university students last June. Our first 
impression was that a big family had 
made loving and careful preparation for 
days of work and fellowship together, 
and this impression remained with us 
throughout the conference. The sim-le 
phrase on the banner in our dining hall 
proved to be the key-note for our con- 
ference, for in the words THIS IS AN 
HISTORIC CONFERENCE it summed 
up all that had gone before, in planning 
and prayers, and aptly forecast the last- 
ing values that were to come out of our 
meeting. 

To describe the nature of that first 
United Students Assembly is about as 
dificult as to try to describe a sunset or 
a moonlit summer night. Primarily, the 
Assembly was an experience in Chris- 
tian fellowship, and such an event is 
highly subjective. But there are qualities 
of the fellowship that can be described 
and shared in any other group of a 
similar nature. Among these qualities 
isa oneness of purpose that was evident 
in all the deliberations and even more 
obvious in the small discussion groups. 
Except for this oneness of purpose, 
deeply shared in by all delegates, “Defi- 
ance’” never could have moved into the 
merged fellowship which is a_ central 
characteristic of U.S.F. 

There was a marked difference be- 
tween this conference and many organ- 
ization meetings: the difference was 
closely allied to the fact that as the dele- 
gates at Defiance prayerfully sought to 
bring about a closer harmony of the 
Church of Jesus Christ, they put per- 
sonal ambitions aside. All came hoping 
that merger would be possible; we had 
prayed for many weeks in the words of 
the Master, That they all may be one; 
as thou, Father art in me and I in Thee. 
Diligent study of Elton Trueblood’s fine 
Alternative to Futility by most of the 
delegates prepared us in mind and heart 
for a great idea which was to be actual- 
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ized at Defiance, for this Assembly was 


more than a meeting of two church 
groups—we were in fact and deed a 
“fellowship of the concerned.” 

The success of the conference in ex- 
ternal relation was great, and even so 
was the spiritual success which I have 
just attempted to describe. On the last 
day, when the final vote was taken, it 
was unanimous in favor of merger with 
only a single dissenting vote. The new 
constitution was the outcome of group 
action that was unique in its singleness 
of purpose; even the arguments that are 
inevitable in such matters had no per- 
sonal bitterness and were usually con- 
structive. As a result we are confident 
that the Constitution of the new United 
Student Fellowship is a representative 
product at the same time the outcome of 
a consecration and a deep deliberation 
that augurs well for its fitness to meet 
the needs of the new group. 


Merger News Cheers Oberlin 


Few believed that the merger of the 
students would affect the merger dis- 
cussions to be held at the General 
Council of the Congregational Christian 
Churches at Oberlin the next week. 
However, we did send a communication 
to the General Council, urging them to 
give serious consideration to merger at 
this time. We hear that news of the 
student merger at Defiance came as a 
breath of fresh air to the committee in 
Oberlin. Waning hopes of immediate 
merger came to an end when the stu- 
dent telegram arrived, and with con- 
fidence the members stepped forward to 
General Council, certain that church 
merger in 1948-49 was inevitable. 

Thus, USF follows in the tradition of 
all great youth movements. In earlier 
generations youth have led the way to 
the ecumenical church and today the 
World’s Student Christian Federation 
(founded 1895) binds student move- 
ments of many countries into one Chris- 
tian movement. The United Student 
Fellowship now makes its contribution 
to America’s task of adding new life 
and strength to the Student Christian 
movement in America. 

The new Fellowship now faces its 
special task—and privilege—of carrying 
the witness of the saving power of Jesus 


CHARLES T. HEIN, Elmhurst College ‘49, 
is co-chairman of the newly formed United 
Student Fellowship of the Congregational Chris- 
tian and Evangelical & Reformed Churches. 
(For a full report of the merger of these two 
fellowships see the September 1948 I/ntercol- 
legian.) 

A senior in Elmhurst College (Elmhurst, IU.) 
he plans te go to Eden Seminary (Webster 
Greves, Mo.) for seminary training in prepara- 
tion for his vocation as a minister. 

Student Fellowship is one in a considerable 
number of church organizations and other 
groups in which “Chuck” has been an active 
leader. In high schoel days in Wauwatosa, 
Wis., he had an early start in leadership as 
he wen recognition in student government, 
forensics end choir. These latter activities are 
still his major interests in Elmhurst College. 
Asked what his main hobby is, he replied: 
“Getting to know people, studying music, and 
reading good books have about equal prefer- 
ence with me.” At Elmhurst he has been active 
in Student Union, helding aa office each year, 
and has been in demand as editorial writer for 
the college paper and for the yearbook. For 
variety, he likes to participate in dramatics 
(he was very good in several parts played in 
college dramas). 

Now-a-days Chuck spends most of his time 
working with the youth group at the First 
Congregational Church in Elmhurst, and in 
planning ways to make United Student Fel- 
lowship a stronger witness on our college 
campuses. All in all, he says, he likes to make 


use of 25 hours every day—and he does.—R.J. 


Christ to our fellow students in Ameri- 


can colleges. There is no more important’ 


task before us, and none more demand- 
ing of our time or our best gifts. As we 
succeed in making our witness real on 
campuses other opportunities to serve 
will become evident. 

Among causes that U.S.F. is dedicated 
to support (as outlined by points of our 
resolutions at Defiance) we will partici- 
pate in the fight against racial discrimina- 
tion on college and university campuses. 
Another goal for the near future is de- 
velopment of campus groups where no 
active groups now exist. 

Our inspiration has come from our 
meeting at Defiance: as we move into 
the future we shall draw deeply on the 
resources of our fellowship and on the 
riches of our faith. 
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